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It is time to analyze the excuses for the indifference 
and contempt which the mass of Christian folk appear to en- 
tertain toward the investigation of occult phenomena, par- 
ticularly those of alleged spiritism. Aside from the preju- 
dices engendered by the supposed attitude of science and by 
the vagaries of professional Spiritualism, we would classify 
these excuses about as follows: 

1. It makes no difference to me whether spirits come back or 
not—the matter simply does not interest me. ‘This seems an as- 
tounding confession to make, and yet there are many who 
make it. We forbear to compare such persons with other 
uncurious and phlegmatic creatures—as oysters for example. 
But we will not forbear to denounce such a statement as sim- 
ply silly. Surely any human being, who has intelligence 
enough to be glad he is not a mollusk, in his mind and con- 
science knows that it is vapid. 

If there were involved a question of little or merely spec- 
ulative importance, then turning away one’s eyes would be 
reputable. But every sensible man, Christian or not, knows 
that it makes an infinite difference whether human life is 
bounded by this planet or goes on in another sphere forever. 
If there is an other-worldliness which is fanaticism, there 
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surely is a this-worldliness which would be madness, if it 
were certainly known that the present life is but the brief 
preface to the real life beyond. The Christian may say that 
he knows this already. He does not, he hopes it, he feels it, 
he believes it, nothing more. It may be that he is not to have 
demonstration, but if demonstration is possible, what folly it 
were to turn aside and say, “It doesn’t interest me!” It 
may well be that preachers of spiritual laws and relations are 
not to be armed with fresh proof of human survival, but must 
continue restricted to arguments based upon allegations very 
precious, but ages old. But if new evidence were forthcom- 
ing what preacher would not find it a most potent weapon in 
attacking the skepticism of a materialistic age? If it could 
be scientifically demonstrated that there is a life beyond, the 
accomplishment of that demonstration would have far more 
significance than any other discovery which has ever been 
made by man. So long as there remains the slightest possi- 
bility that surviving intelligences may sometimes be able, 
though but very seldom and under great difficulties, to get 
messages across to us, so long should every intelligent human 
being, and especially every person of religious conviction, cry 
aloud, “ By all means investigate, and cease not to investigate 
until the truth is known! ” 

2. Immortality is a subject which should be left to faith. This 
is a thesis which is maintained as valiantly as ever Don 
Quixote made onslaught on a windmill, and with as much 
creaking of medizval armor. Thus Henry James says,* “ It 
is extremely prejudicial to the Christian dogma to represent 
the life and immortality it brings to light as the mere exten- 
sion of our personal consciousness beyond the grave.” Who 
ever did? Still, without the “extension of personal con- 
sciousness,” there is nothing else beyond the grave for us. 
But James goes on to decry any evidence of future life de- 
rived from psychic research, because “ it leaves [one’s] faith 
and hope toward God contingent upon the fallacious and de- 
moralizing testimony of sense.” We do not see why the 
senses should be assailed with such vituperation. They may 
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deceive us if we are not careful, but they also serve us, and 
neither Mr. James nor any one else would abandon them for 
unassisted faith in any other case where they offer testimony. 
At what point does it become a sin and an injury to examine 
that testimony wherever and whenever it is proffered? And 
James himself turns his back on “ faith and hope” when he 
alleges that survival is proved by the postulates of philosophy 
“for the simple reason that the human mind is incapable of 
conceiving non-existence.” But philosophy contains no such 
postulate as the impossibility of conceiving individual per- 
sonal existence. If I can conceive of my not existing before 
the year that I was born I can as easily conceive of my not 
existing after the day of my death. Julian Hawthorne * also 
thinks that immortality is a subject for faith only, and gravely 
argues that demonstrative evidence would work injury to 
human dignity. “if there is anything more indispensable 
than another to the dignity and integrity of manhood, is it 
not man’s liberty to decide what he shall believe”? Prepos- 
terous! What! the dignity and integrity of manhood require 
that he should not only rely on faith alone and discard no 
matter what evidence there may be to support his faith, but 
also that he should be free to believe whatever he pleases, no 
matter what the evidence? And many a Churchman dismisses 
the whole subject with the sage remark, “We should believe 
revelation and leave it tothat.” But where are the memories 
of James and Hawthorne and the Churchmen? They involve 
Christ and his Apostles in their disapproval and the facts of 
New Testament records in their disparagement. If that 
record is true Christ furnished his disciples with supernormal 
phenomena in abundance, some of it demonstrating or tend- 
ing to demonstrate the survival of the spirit after bodily 
death. If it was not prejudicial for his disciples to be afforded 
evidence, why in the name of common sense, should it be for 
modern inquirers? The unique contribution which Christ 
made to the problem “ If a man die shall he live again ” was 
not by way of affirmation, that was centuries old, but, if the 
narrative be literally true, it was by way of demonstration. 
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He rose from the dead, he offered his crucified body to his 
disciples alive again, for them to handle and scrutinize as they 
pleased, they henceforth claimed that his resurrection was 
not a matter of faith to them, but of absolute knowledge. 
Were they the worse for it? Did the dignity of their human 
nature suffer affront? Were they not, on the contrary, made 
invincible in their steadfastness, devotion and zeal? Who 
shall say that scientific evidence afforded to this generation, 
not only proving that the spirit of man survives bodily death 
but also buttressing the scriptural narrative of Christ’s res- 
urrection, would not be similarly beneficial? ‘‘ The just shall 
live by faith ’—very well, the faith that is meant is not in- 
fatuation, blind credulity that despises evidence. Else St. 
John had not said, near the close of his account of the demon- 
strations of Jesus, “ These are written that ye might believe.” 
Nor does any clergyman say regarding the alleged resurrec- 
tion of Christ, “ You must just believe it and ask no ques- 
tions,” but sums up all the arguments, scriptural, historical, 
philosophical, that he can think of to assist reason to credit it. 
And shall he wax pale and hold up his hands warding off the 
danger of new evidence which not only makes the general 
hypothesis of psychic survival but also the cherished belief in 
Christ’s survival more credible? And who shall dare to deny 
that God can, if He pleases, give demonstrative proof to the 
twentieth century of the era as well as to the first? 

3. The alleged facts of spiritism are opposed to dogmas which 
I cherish. It is as true that some Church people are opposed 
to the spiritistic hypothesis and prejudiced against psychic 
research, because of their cast-iron religious dogmas, as it is 
true that a great many students of science are similarly af- 
fected because of their cold-steel scientific dogmas. And 
there are others who do not exactly deny that spirits may 
communicate, but who do protest from the standpoint of their 
cherished dogmas that if so, they must be hellish spirits. 
The editor of a certain Roman Catholic magazine,* for ex- 
ample, declared that “The Catholic * * holds that the 
intermediate state of purgatory is essentially a prison house 
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and though now and again on certain rare occasions God has 
permitted some suffering soul to appear to a relative or friend 
still on earth—it may be to beg for prayers or to convey some 
warnings—yet such appearances are exceptional and occur 
only at long intervals.” Note the admission that the Roman 
Catholic “ holds” that spirits do, as a matter of fact, com- 
municate. But because he “ holds” that (1) Purgatory is es- 
sentially a prison house, (2) Occasions of spirit communica- 
tion are exceptional and infrequent, (3) And are usually for 
the purpose of asking prayers or of giving warnings, there- 
fore any phenomena that seem to overhang this bed of Pro- 
crustes must necessarily be Satanic. Of course if it is legiti- 
mate to map out a mare imcognitum by the easy process of 
dogma, then there is a sure test for all surmises in regard to 
it; any island that seems to lift its “ fronded palms in air,” but 
is not laid down on the map, must be a mirage. It is hardly 
worth while to spend time on this type of objection. 

4. Itis impiety, presumption, to search into such matters. ‘The 
notion that it is wrong and dangerous to enter and explore 
any portion of the psychic realm of which human faculties 
become aware is one betokening a mental condition which it 
would not be polite to characterize. The anecdote 
wherein Charles Lamb takes a candle and crosses the 
room to “examine the gentleman’s phrenological organs,” 
comes naturally to mind. And yet it may not be mental 
dullness so much as morbid conscientiousness which dic- 
tates the strange objection, morbid conscientiousness tak- 
ing the form of superstitious and senseless fear. How many 
times hitherto have timorous souls whimpered their childish 
protests against the advancing course of discovery and inven- 
tion, how often have they sought to fix a boundary beyond 
which all territory should be taboo! “ That is reserved to 
the Lord,” they declared, “no foot of man should cross the 
line”, and their protests had a solemn, religious sound. But 
it is the merest superstition that any knowledge which is 
within the reach of man is withheld from him by any laws 
divine or moral. How silly the croakings of the past seem to- 
day! What pious soul of this generation sympathizes with 
the horrified outery which was made when Galileo announced 
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that the earth moves around the sun? Who now declares 
that people who go up in balloons are guilty of wicked pre- 
sumption? Who dolefully asserts now that the employment 
of anesthetics in surgery is morally wrong because it annuls 
God’s sacred law of pain? What ministers now, as many did 
in the nineteenth century, fight with tooth and nail the theory 
of evolution, on the ground that its triumph would be the 
destruction of the Bible? The dust settled after each of these 
and many other terrifying discoveries had been made, and 
neither did fire fall from heaven upon the heads of the ad- 
venturous nor were the sacred oracles annihilated. To raise 
this senseless outcry again seems sadly out of date. It sig- 
nifies mental inertia and moral cowardice. In the case of the 
Christian believer it signifies more, it implies a subtle skep- 
ticism underlying all his professions of faith. When he op- 
poses certain types of investigation on the ground that they 
are impious, presumptious, dangerous and the like, he de- 
ceives himself. He is really afraid to have facts brought to 
light, dreading lest they prove destructive to the Bible, or © 
some cherished tenets. By Bible, again, he really means his 
notion of the Bible. His individual tenets, too, may be much 
narrower than the Apostles’ Creed. But in any case it is the 
facts that he fears, or what he surmises may be the facts liable 
to emerge from the shades of mystery. He would leave the 
mystery unpenetrated, he would push back the facts that are 
beginning to creep forth. But this is a subtle scepticism. 
To think that the moral and spiritual realm are in danger un- 
less truth can be suppressed, to think that the discovery of 
any facts whatever could be damaging to other and higher 
facts, is to doubt that there are order and law in the universe. 
’ Gladstone well said, “I know of no rule which forbids a 
Christian to examine into the signs of preternatural agency 
in the system called spiritualism.” 

5. If there were anything in it, it would have been found out 
long ago. This is one of the silly sentences which are so often 
taken out of pickle by those who ought to know better. We 
read in an old magazine,* “ Haunted houses are no novelty 
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and if anything was to be learned from raps and noises in 
walls or cabinets, it would have been learned long ago.” And 
still we hear, “ people have gone into trances and talked and 
written, and all that rot, no doubt from time immemorial. 
If there were anything to all that business it would have been 
learned long ago.” Let us apply that kind of logic to other 
subjects. We can imagine some person, full to the brim with 
all the knowledge desirable for him to possess, saying to 
Newton excogitating gravitation from the fall of the apple, 
“What are you glaring at that apple for? Apples have 
fallen from the dawn of creation. If there were anything to 
be learned from such trivial events it would have been learned 
before now.” Or to Franklin, “ Lightning is no novelty; if 
anything were to be discovered in regard to it, it would have 
been discovered ages ago.” The same sort of driveling 
logic might have been leveled at telegraphy, telephony, wire- 
less telegraphy, aviation, or any other discovery whatsoever. 
If it were valid reasoning then every great scientific discovery 
would have been made before the Christian era, because the 
raw material for each of them was seen by the ancients a mil- 
lion times. As a matter of fact the discoveries were made 
when man, in the course of his intellectual evolution, had 
learned how to observe and study the facts of nature, and 
had accumulated sufficient knowledge of the laws and forces 
of nature to make them, successively, possible. If it should 
be that in this age the conjecture of psychic telegraphy across 
the boundary between the material and spiritual worlds is to 
be demonstrated by scientific methods of experiment, there 
would be no marvel that the demonstration did not come 
earlier. It could not come until the age of scientific method 
had arrived, nor could it well have come before the users of 
scientific method were willing to apply it seriously and per- 
sistently to the class of phenomena in question. The phe- 
nomena are not new, in various forms they have pressed upon 
the attention of men for ages, and numberless individuals 
have been convinced by what they have seen and heard. 
But not until the age when men should be competent to 
study such phenomena en masse, and patient enough to keep 
to the task until their nature and laws are ascertained, could 
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it be possible to demonstrate spirit communication, granting 
that spirit communication is a fact capable of demonstration. 

6. J never saw anything of the sort myself. Still pursuing 
our inquiry into the causes of the Philistine attitude assumed 
toward the matters under discussion by religious folk we 
meet another and thoroughly Philistine reason governing in 
many cases—“ I never had any experience which led me to 
think that a spirit was trying to converse with or influence 
me.” But most of these people have never experienced hyp- 
nosis, either, or seen any one in the hypnotic state. The 
most of them have never been parties to demonstrations of 
telepathy. Yet hypnosis is a now universally conceded scien- 
tific fact, and telepathy is getting to be recognized as a reality 
by those who take intelligent note of the evidence. Certain 
other mental states and powers are outside of the ordinary 
range of experience, such as the “ divine efflatus ” of the poet 
or artist. The fact that the results of that efflatus, in the 
shape of poems, pictures and statues, are visible to the eye 
and scattered abroad, is of course effectual in preventing the 
Philistine from denying that some men are possessed of a 
peculiar genius unshared by ordinary men, for poetic and 
artistic creation. There are the poems and pictures and 
statues, and though the multitude are incapable of making 
them, they must be accounted for. The case of one pos- 
sessed of dramatic genius, or with marvellous endowment for 
the manipulation of musical instruments, stands on a different 
footing. Once a Garrick and a Paganini have passed away, 
no palpable or visible mark of the powers which had marked 
them off from common men remains. The evidence that 
they possessed such powers rests wholly on testimony. We 
submit that there exists a very formidable volume of testi- 
mony in favor of supernormal phenomena of various types, 
much of which points, at least plausibly, in a spiritistic direc- 
tion, and that there also exist visible results of peculiar 
powers possessed by a few, in the shape of automatic writ- 
ings, much of which points in the same direction, and which 
must be accounted for in one way or another. But there are 
Philistines, who though Christians, think themselves at lib- 
erty to toss aside the whole problem and dully to deny all 
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human testimony that there exists a shred of demonstrative 
evidence to the hopes they hold most precious, without look- 
ing, without inquiring, without reflecting—all because noth- 
ing out of the common has ever happened to themselves. 
They are like those scientists who had never séen gorillas, 
ergo, when Paul du Chaillu reported and described gorillas, 
he lied. 

7. Belief in spiritism tends to deteriorate imorals and ortho- 
doxy. So far as morals are concerned, the reference must be 
to the professional, mercenary, fraud-laden Spiritualism 
which is now in its decadence. While the majority of its ad- 
herents were, so far as we know, people of good morals, there 
were undoubtedly others, particularly the fraud-mongers 
themselves, including several of the most noted leaders, whose 
careers were marked by looseness, notably in their social 
relations. This fact is so notorious that it does not seem 
worth while to enter into particulars. But how could it have 
been otherwise? Here was a whole field of phenomena which 
appeal to the hopes and the affections of the people, aban- 
doned to charlatans. It would naturally attract such persons 
of peculiar psychical endowments as were already of loose 
morals, because they were left comparatively free to make 
money by fraudulent phenomena, when the genuine were not 
forthcoming or were not as serviceable in producing cash as 
the more sensational manufactured wonders. Again, medi- 
ums who once yielded to the golden lure so far as to be guilty 
of “ faking ’’ would tend to continue the delapidation of their 
characters by other lapses. Such as retained their integrity 
would tend, since the phenomena produced under their au- 
spices would be less ready in production and less immediately 
satisfying, to drop out of sight and mention. Hence ob- 
servers would naturally conclude from a superficial view, but 
unjustifiably, that a belief in spiritism of itself is unfavorable 
to morals. In like manner, superficially gathering material 
mainly from the Dark Ages, some have concluded that the 
Christian Church is unfavorable to morals. But who is bold 
enough to argue that of the Christian Church of to-day? Or 
who has any evidence that the present psychic research in 
that branch which is concerned with spiritistic inquiries, or 
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even leads to spiritistic convictions, has acted as a deterior- 
ator of morals? ‘There is no such evidence. As to ortho- 
doxy that depends on what at any period is pronounced or- 
thodoxy. Ifthe church or any branch of it, at a certain time, 
held it orthodox to believe that the earth is motionless, then 
the discovery that the earth circles around the sun tended to 
heterodoxy. All the worse for that period of the church, 
which was lumbered up with useless and manufactured ortho- 
doxy. But if to turn from utter scepticism toward anything 
outside of materialism to belief in God, in the future life, in 
the effects which “deeds done in the body” have upon the 
future life, and in the efficacy of prayer, is to tend toward 
orthodoxy, then spiritism has a long roll of names in its 
favor. Prof. Hare, for thirty years a professor of chemistry 
in the University of Pennsylvania, was an atheist. He be- 
came convinced that his dead sister was a living, conscious, 
loving spirit. He was brought to the point where he could 
say “ If she lives, I shall live also, and,there is immortality; if 
immortality, there is a God. Ido not stop there. I believe 
in a revelation through Jesus Christ. I am a Christian.” 
George Sexton, M. D., M. A., LL.D., for many years a co- 
worker with the atheist Bradlaugh, was brought to some such 
position through becoming convinced of the survival of the 
spirit after death. F. W. H. Myers, the noted English psy- 
chologist, one of the founders of the British Society for Psy- 
chical Research, was brought from blank agnosticism at least 
to the position which we have above described. The same 
may be said regarding that keen investigator, Dr. Richard 
Hodgson, and also, I believe, regarding Dr. J. H. Hyslop. 
No doubt the list could be much extended. And if some of 
those won from materialism and atheism through spiritistic 
evidence do not come into thorough sympathy with the or- 
ganized church, is it any wonder, seeing that they also are 
men and not angels? Why did William Lloyd Garrison look 
askance at the churches, Christian though he was? Because 
he found them often so lukewarm on the subject of slav- 
ery, which he believed to be an evil reprobated by God. 
It is hard to feel thoroughly cordial toward a group of people, 
however good, who generally from the standpoint of their 
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ecclesiastical grouping view with suspicion inquiries con- 
scientiously conducted and convictions based thereon and 
firmly held, as a part of the very truth of God. What if, 
again, the orthodox should be found stoning the prophets? 

8. For my part I have no patience with the whole business, I 
believe it is all fraud. This is certainly an easy way to dis- 
pose of a big subject, but it is not the way by which the 
world has advanced from ignorance to knowledge, and by 
which it can advance to higher knowledge. To be sure, ot 
polloi who choose it may plead some illustrious precedents, as 
that of Lord Kelvin, who declared of hypnotism that it was 
half fraud and half malobservation. But it should be remem- 
bered that this remark of the famous scientist is about the 
only one which makes him look ridiculous in the light of to- 
day. It is a very natural conclusion, too,—natural to chil- 
dren and those who reason childishly—that a field in which 
there has been much fraud discovered can have nothing gen- 
uine in it. So we might argue that since there are so many 
demagogues in the United States there can be no genuine 
statesmen, since so many corporations are guilty of dishon- 
esty and oppression all are, since certainly most farmers are 
not college graduates none are, and by continuing the process 
compile a cheerful volume of generalizations. But look at 
the tableau which is presented, on the one side a large group 
composed of some of the world’s greatest scientists and 
thinkers, part standing with the expression of conviction in 
the presence of certain phenomena, part standing transfixed 
and dumbfounded before the same phenomena, and on the 
other hand a plain ordinary citizen scurrying by with his 
nose in the air and these words of cocksure complacence fall- 
ing from his lips, “ I have no patience with that business. It 
is all fraud!’ Ye gods, what fools these scientists and phil- 
osophers be, when the man of the street can settle their prob- 
lems so easily! 

Just after that brilliant thinker William James died, the 
writer heard a shopkeeper say—and his air of amused con- 
tempt was admirable—*‘ O yes, he was that feller that be- 
lieved in ghosts.” And about the same time one of those 
sophomoric newspaper editors who can in the space of any 
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half hour refute the matured opinions of experts in states- 
manship, science, art, literature, war, or any other depart- 
ment of human activity, or give advice to potentates which 
were it only heeded would support tottering thrones, barbed 
his keen arrows of satire directed at psychic research by cit- 
ing the significant fact that since the death of the psychic re- 
searcher, Prof. J. H. Hyslop, two years earlier, he had utterly 
failed to keep his promise to communicate! Facts are not at 
all necessary for the formation of opinions, only prejudices. 
But whoever consents to be called a Christian, ought at least 
to be willing to be fair, fair to men, fair to the problems and 
efforts of men, fair to the mystery that comes knocking at 
his door, lest it be unawares one of Truth’s angels. Chris- 
tian or not, a man should have dignity enough not to be a 
comic figure in the eyes of the prudent. And a comic figure 
he surely is if he attempts to settle with a word and sneer 
questions over which men of genius and ripest learning are 
pondering. The one case of Dr. Richard Hodgson, extraor- 
dinarily sagacious, cautious and sceptical in bent, yet who as 
the result of many years’ study of the phenomena of auto- 
matic speaking and writing by Mrs. Piper became a believer 
in the reality of spirit communication—this one case ought 
to prevent the tyro from dismissing the whole subject with 
the facile word “fraud” and so making himself ridiculous. 
If Hodgson, in spite of all his extraordinary equipment for 
the task, and in spite of all his years of patient study, was mis- 
taken in his theory of the facts, if the rest of the brilliant men 
who have agreed with that theory are mistaken, as may be 
the case, nevertheless they can be refuted only by persons 
who will as frankly face and as patiently study the facts and 
thus be able to frame and successfully maintain the true ex- 
planation. And it was established years ago, so far as human 
precautions and human testimony can establish anything, 
that whatever is the explanation of the phenomena appearing 
in connection with such psychics as Mrs. Piper and Mrs. 
Smead—that which is being made the most of by the psychic 
research of to-day,—the explanation is not and cannot be 
fraud. To blurt out “It is all fraud” is simply a contession 
of ignorance. 
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9. It is the work of the Devil and Demons. Ever since the 
rise of modern Spiritualism there has been a fairly steady 
stream of opinion trickling from the pens of clergymen to the 
effect that while “ there is something in it,” that something is 
manifestly the work of the devil and his angels. President 
Day of Yale said, “ There is either nothing in it or the devil 
is in it.” The Rev. Austin Phelps admitted that there was 
spirit action in some of the phenomena of his day, but argued 
that it was demoniac in origin. In 1862 appeared a book by 
the Rev. E. Gillson, ‘“ Table-Talking: Disclosure of Satanic 
Wonders and Prophetic Signs,” and at about the same time 
another by the Rev. N. S. Godfrey, entitled “ Table-Turning 
Tested, and Proved to be the Result of Satanic Agency.” <A 
few quotations from clerical writers in various periodicals 
given in chronological order will show how ready many 
Christians have been and are to admit that spirits sometimes 
communicate, and how difficult they find it to conceive 
that any of the communicating spirits are other than “ dia- 
bolical.”” A writer in the Methodist Review * calls the then 
current happenings “a revival of the black arts,’ and says 
that to disbelieve in their genuineness is to disbelieve the 
Bible. But the writer forgets that to disbelieve in the pos- 
sibility of a good spirit revisiting this planet or communicating 
a message to persons in it, is just as much a contradiction of 
the Bible. A writer in the American Church Review + ad- 
mits that some prominent persons “dabble in the dreadful 
intercourse with spirits’, and that “the highest rank of our 
hierarchy [this excites curiosity] is not unrepresented among 
them either as an operator [sic] in the phenomena or as a 
believer [sic] of their divine origin.” Starting in this judicial 
fashion he goes on, “ Holding them * * as the work of 
the Devil * * wecould not voluntarily witness them, un- 
less some duty called us where they were, without making 
ourselves partakers of the sins of them.” Having expressed 
at once his cowardice and his sense of holy horror, he de- 
clares that he is willing to rest the case on what the advocates 
of spiritism say about it. This has a plausible sound. But 
we may compare his case with that of a man who lives ina 
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Mormon community and gets his notions of the Bible from 
their doctrines. He comes to believe it a bad book, and that 
it would be a sin for him to read it, and declares that he will 
rest the argument upon what its advocates, i. e., the Mor- 
mons, say about it. Would this be a fair proceeding? It 
would be parallel to that which the Methodist Review writer 
proposed and employed, picking and choosing among the 
charlatans of his day. So the early opponent of Mesmerism 
might have said, “I don’t need, in fact I think it would be 
sinful, to investigate the phenomena which Mesmer displays; 
all I need in order to form a judgment is what Mesmer him- 
self says about it.” Yet the time came when Mesmerism, 
stripped of its charlatanry, and rechristened hypnotism, be- 
came established, innocent and respectable. <A writer in the 
Christian Examiner * is sadly perplexed over something he 
has witnessed, opines that “ the Evil One or the spirits of the 
damned ” are responsible, and vows that it is very wicked to 
be present at such goings on, even for the purpose of sub- 
jecting Auld Nickie to investigation. Thus cowardice wraps 
itself in robes of piety, and with trembling fingers warns men 
not to inquire into the mysteries of God’s universe. An ar- 
ticle in the Catholic World? says that “the Holy Scriptures 
assure us that all the gods of the heathen are demons or 
devils. These took possession of the idols made of wood or 
stone or gold or silver, * * * they gave forth oracles,” 
etc. How easy it is to believe that God has let loose a host 
of devils and demons upon the world and how certain it 
seems to be that He (now) permits no good spirit to meddle 
with it! A clergyman writing in Penn Monthly t supposes 
it possible that devils are impersonating departed spirits, 
permitted by Divine Providence in these times of rational- 
ism and philosophic pride and unbelief in order to prove our 
faith and the steadfastness of our adherence to the truth.” 
That is, God is playing a bunco game on us, in order to blame 
us if it succeeds! An article in the Catholic World,§ after 
amiably remarking that Satan “has been the fast friend of 
Protestants ever since he persuaded Luther to give up pri- 
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vate masses,” goes on with equal confidence to assure us that 
Satan and his angels can easily manifest on earth and that 
the [Roman Catholic] Church is constantly called upon to 
employ her forms of exorcism and “ send them back discom- 
fited to hell.” Here it is again—complacency at the thought 
that the devil and his angels are rampaging about on this 
earth and though oft sent back to hell as oft break out again, 
and uneasiness at any hint that now and then a meek, inof- 
fensive spirit of a better complexion may at least get a tele- 
gram through. A writer in the Arena * says that “ the hour 
has come when the reality of the communications from the 
evil spirits and from the spirits of the devil should be admit- 
ted and proclaimed,” but he too admits no possibility that 
there can be a single communication from any spirits but 
evil ones. It seems to be a very old tendency. Certain ad- 
versaries of Christ who were unable to dispute the fact that 
he did things which were supernormal, accounted for them 
by saying that he did them by Beelzebub the prince of devils. 
But why should followers of Christ in this generation be for- 
ever appealing to the devil in explanation of mysteries which 
they do not understand? It is true that the ancient and me- 
dizeval beliefs in phenomena of a spiritistic kind dwelt largely 
on the evil sort. It may bea kind of acquired impetus of that 
tendency which causes so many theologians to admit the gen- 
uineness of similar phenomena with the proviso that it is of 
Satanic and fiendish origin, but to continue adamant to the 
conjecture that possibly a modicum of it may be from a 
higher source. But ancient and medizval Christian opinion 
did allow of guardian spirits, manifesting angels, apparitions 
and messages from the righteous dead. So the prejudice is 
yet to be accounted for. One is reminded of the remark at- 
tributed to an old lady anent higher criticism, “ They have 
taken away my Bible and my Jesus, but they shan’t take 
away my devil.” At any rate Christians in this age seem 
fairly reconciled to the loss of the comfortable old “ pious 
opinions ” in favor of angel guardianship and divine intima- 
tions through dreams and visions and quite content that 
there shall be no messages through benevolent spirits, never- 
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theless they appear a little reluctant to part with their demons 
and devils. Even Mrs. Piper, whose automatic deliverances 
have been studied by Hodgson, Lodge, Hyslop and other 
competent observers for a score of years, is accounted for by 
the diabolic hypothesis. For example, the editor of the 
Church Eclectic * discusses Dr. Hodgson’s second report on 
Mrs. Piper and seems quite impressed by the evidence and 
the arguments. But there is one way out he thinks, and 
presto he takes it—the devil is in it, it is a case of demoniacal 
possession. But of him and all of his way of thinking we 
would like to inquire,—just what point does the devil sup- 
pose he is making? If the theory that we are discussing is. 
correct then the devil has been the means of turning many a 
one besides Myers and Hodgson from blank atheism—which 
is supposed to be especially pleasing to the devil—to belief in 
God, to belief in a future state of existence and the influence 
of present living upon that state, and to the practice of 
prayer. Where is the resemblance to the effects said in the 
New Testament to have been produced by demons? Which 
of the convinced psychic researchers has been driven raving 
among the tombs, made mute or shown a disposition to as- 
sault and to destroy? If one believes, on the basis of scrip- - 
ture, in a personal devil, then let him examine what the scrip- 
tures say descriptive of his acts and utterances. Did the 
devil, in the Temptation, utter precepts which coincide with 
those of the Apostle Paul himself, urging trust in God, prayer 
to God, love of truth, kindly conduct, manly fortitude, and 
patience? No, he suggested to Jesus ambition, pride and 
selfishness. Yet ex hypothesi, the devil is now become ex- 
emplary in his advice and counsel. If Satan be divided 
against himself, how shall his kingdom stand? No doubt the 
wolf can put on sheep’s clothing, if he is one of the highly- 
endowed wolves of the modern nature-story, but it is in order 
that he may in good time throw off his disguise and act ac- 
cording to his wolfish character. If Satan puts on garments 
of light, he will surely presently throw off his disguise, re- 
veal his cloven hoofs and employ his forked tongue, or what 
is the use of being Satan? But the view that the devil is 
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managing Mrs. Piper supposes not only that his demons are 
in general impersonating good people and talking like good 
people but also that they are keeping up the pretense for- 
ever, and that is in neither devil nor demon nature. We sub- 
mit that all this is not in their role, or, if it is, they have be- 
come converted and ought not to have their old reputation 
cast in their teeth. The editor of the Eclectic also neglects 
the proof that Hodgson gives not only of the benevolent and 
upright characters of many of the communicating spirits, but 
also of their identity with the departed dead. What scintilla 
of proof have we that demons are omniscient, or sufficiently 
so as to become a given person’s psychic double, with his 
memories included? The editor concludes by arguing 
gravely that as witchcraft is forbidden by the Bible and as 
spiritism is witchcraft and (it is implied) as studying the 
Piper phenomena is spiritism, therefore the last is a very 
naughty and dangerous piece of business. Which is very 
like a man climbing a step-ladder, pulling the ladder up, 
climbing it again and repeating the process. He thinks it 
wrong because “ God alone is to be consulted for that kind of 
information which familiar spirits profess to give.” And 
what is that information, pray? The most of the messages 
are busy in giving proofs of personal identity to relatives, and 
in sending messages of love and remembrance, with now and 
then a little practical advice. What is naughty about that? 
If a friend who has passed into another state can under cer- 
tain conditions send a message to us in the state wherein we 
live, why is that necessarily more iniquitious than for a living 
friend to send us a letter home from Europe? Even though 
spirits gave us good advice, whether relating to temporal or 
spiritual matters, is that more than our friends on earth do? 
What kind of information comes through Mrs. Piper which 
we should obtain from God only—information about the 
other world? There is precious little vouchsafed on 
that subject. We have given considerable space to the dia- 
bolical hypothesis because it has actually loomed large in the 
discussion of the subject by theologians, but really its advo- 
cates ought to have presented something besides their 
guesses and prejudices, something in the shape of an argu- 
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ment at least the size of a hair from the devil’s hide or a 
scale from his tail, before offering it for discussion. 

10. Even if spirits of the dead can communicate, they should 
be let alone, because of the danger of contamination from bad spirits. 
This objection has plausibility. It is certainly reasonable to 
conjecture that if good spirits can manifest themselves bad 
spirits might be able to do so also. What then—are we not 
frequently forced in any case to talk with bad spirits, that is, 
embodied and trotting about this earth’s surface? Are we 
not in danger of being contaminated by their influence? 
Yea, verily, unless we exercise the precautions which are in 
our power to employ. And cannot we do the same in respect 
to the departed spirits of bad men if they ever should obtrude 
themselves? There is no evidence that they are transformed 
by death into arch-fiends, whose power it is impossible to 
withstand, nor does there seem to be any reason why we 
could not select our associates among discarnate, as we do 
among incarnate spirits. And be it noted that a message 
from a bad spirit would have as much value, once proved 
authentic, as a message from the spirit of a good man, in its 
bearing upon the great question of the ages, “if a man die 
shall he live again.” Moreover if the bad spirit were posi- 
tively identified with some bad man whose ps.’chical traits 
we knew, and displayed those psychical traits still existing, 
there would be a demonstration of what is ofttimes inti- 
mated in the New Testament, and what is if true most im- 
portant that men should realize, namely, that the characters 
we make on earth we take with us into the other world. Un- 
less we would refuse through fear of contamination, to re- 
ceive from the lips of the most worthless, the assurance that 
a party of imprisoned miners are yet living, it is not reason- 
able for us to turn away from any possible proof of the two 
great propositions that there is something in man that sur- 
vives the death of his body and that character achieved in the 
body transcends the grave, for fear of contamination, in case 
that proof should be in part confirmed by messages from 
spirit bums. 

11. The Bible is against this spiritualistic business. That is 
enough for me. ‘This objection, if valid, is a very formidable 
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one, in fact insuperable from the Christian standpoint. If by 
any fair interpretation of the Bible, it appears that its eternal 
edict is set against such investigations as are now being made 
in the realm of alleged spiritistic phenomena by psychic re- 
searchers, then the case is closed for the Christian Church. 
But is it so? ‘The most of the data relied on for the charge 
is found in the Old Testament and consists of passages like 
the following: “ There shall not be found with thee anyone 
that maketh his son or his daughter to pass through the fire, one 
that useth divination, one that practiceth augury, or an enchanter, 
or a sorcerer, or a charmer, or a consulter with a familiar spirit, 
or a wisard, or a necromancer” (Deut. 18: 10-11). “ Neither 
shall ye use enchantments, nor practice augury” (Lev. 19:26). 
“ For rebellion is as the sin of witchcraft and stubbornness is 
as idolatry and teraphim” (I Sam. 15:23). “And they 
caused their sons and daughters to pass through the fire, and 
used divination and enchantments, and sold themselves to 
do that which was evil in the sight of the Lord” (2 Kings 
17:17). ‘And it shall come to pass in that day, saith the 
Lord, that I will * * * cut off witchcraft out of thine hand, 
and thou shalt have no more soothsayers and I will cut off thy 
graven images” (Micah 5:10-13). “For the King of 
Babylon stood at the parting of the way, at the head of the 
ways to use divination; he shook the arrows to and fro, he 
consulted the teraphim, he looked in the liver. In his right 
hand was the divination for Jerusalem * * to set batter- 
ing rams against the gates, to cast up mounds, to build forts. 
And it shall be unto them as a vain divination in their sight ” 
(Ez. 21: 21-23). Some of the terms and expressions em- 
ployed in these and other passages are, as to the meaning of 
their Hebrew originals, obscure. But in general the refer- 
ences are to such practices as magic by drugs, augury by the 
livers or entrails of animals or by the flight of birds, zelo- 
mancy or prediction by arrows, casting spells by pronouncing 
mystic formulas and other means, pretending to evoke 
responses from larger images (idols) and from smaller (tera- 
phim), endeavoring to read fates from the stars and so on. 
Such practices, founded upon irrational and superstitious 
beliefs, were common in all ancient nations and are found 
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among primitive modern peoples. A resurrected Egyptian 
document mentions formulas “which repel lions through 
fascination, disable men, muzzle the mouths of all men who 
have bad faces, so as to paralyze their limbs,” etc. The 
prevalence of augury and divination in the Roman Empire 
is too well understood to need discription, but it is perhaps 
not so well known that many Roinan witches dispensed 
subtle poisons. ‘The wild natives of Australia and the tribes 
of Africa pass lives of one long dread of sorcery. They be- 
lieve that sorcerers can come and invisibly enter their bodies, 
blast them with disease and cause their animals to perish. 
A professional class among all peoples which cherish such 
superstitious beliefs both takes advantage of and fosters 
them. The lawgivers and reformers of the Hebrews had to 
fight against the encroachments of this mental slavery from 
the surrounding nations and sometimes they fought a losing 
battle. 

The modern attempts to discover whether there is any 
demonstrative evidence of psychical survival of physical 
death are often said, by rash and intemperate writers, to be 
a revival of the practices forbidden by the Mosaic law and 
denounced by the prophets. A brief examination of the 
representative passages which we have quoted from the Old 
Testament must show how absurdly false the charge is. But 
some objectors more plausibly narrow the issue and assert in 
substance, “ At any rate psychic research, in so far as it 
deals with spiritism, is violating the Biblical law against deal- 
ing with those who have familiar spirits. This is necro- 
mancy.” Of course if it is a mere question of names then all 
one has to do is to dub psychic research of a particular type 
“necromancy ” and the point is settled,—the law of Moses 
forbids it. But it is not a question of names but of the es- 
sence of things. Of course there are certain points of contact 
between the present and ancient methods of handling the sub- 
ject. The modern procedure has its familiar spirits by hy- 
pothesis equally with the ancient, which came into collision 
with the Mosaic Law. So the men who blow up a reef in a 
ship-channel, equally with those who blew up the newspaper 
office in Los Angeles, handle dynamite. The distinction lies 
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in the nature and purposes of the respective handling. What 
cuneiform inscription on the bricks of Assyria, what hier- 
oglyphics from the stone walls of Egypt, what papyrus, 
palimpsest or other record from the ancient world has come 
down to us conveying a solitary hint that the phenomena of 
alleged spiritism were ever studied in the manner or with 
the motive of the last twenty-five years of the Christian era? 
Those who professed to have familiar spirits were consulted 
for fortune-telling, to secure charms to make journeys and 
other undertakings successful, to thwart and blight enemies, 
and that sort of thing, so far as can be ascertained. Intelli- 
gent attention now paid to automatic writing and other oc- 
cult “ manifestations ” is mainly directed to the simple object 
of ascertaining if they are genuine, if they issue from their 
purported sources. If so then the survival of death by per- 
sonalities is demonstrated—they speak, therefore they are, 
to paraphrase the Cartesian formula. This all-important 
point established it will be time to test the quality of the 
deliverances, to discover whether upon some subjects, and 
what, they can add to our sum of knowledge. This is not 
the dealing with familiar spirits and those who professed to 
be en rapport therewith that the Mosaic Law condemned. We 
all have heard the sneer “ modern necromancy!” As well 
might the term “ modern alchemy ” be applied to the late ex- 
periments, in which, it is said, copper was transmuted to 
helium. Such expressions do no more than convey a subtle 
insinuation; they slyly imply that there is at elbow a knock- 
down argument, while the argument itself remains in retire- 
ment. The insinuation conveyed in the terms “ modern 
witchcraft ’’ and “ modern necromancy ” works as a sugges- 
tion upon the minds of reverent but timid Christians who 
either possess but little power of independent ratiocination 
or else prefer, as respects particular subjects of which they 
stand in dread, to leave that power to be exercised by others. 

There is no difficulty in conceding that the ancient Is- 
raelitish laws against “necromancy,” “dealing with those 
who have familiar spirits,” etc., were perfectly justified in 
their time. So was that law in the first penal code of Vir- 
ginia, which denounced death to any man who should kill a 
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domestic animal or fowl without consent of the governing 
authority, justified by the circumstances of the time and 
place. ‘The colony must preserve and increase its little stock 
or run the danger of being cut off by starvation. But the 
time soon came when such severity was out of place. There 
can be no doubt that the use made of occult phenomena in 
the centuries during which the Israelitish code was con- 
structing was not only irrational, but almost wholly baleful. 
Besides, it then had prevailing connection with idolatry, the 
greatest foe of the higher Hebrew religious system. For 
example, there is reason to believe that hypnotism was em- 
ployed in ancient times to make people do all sorts of strange 
things attributed to the powers of the gods, not for healing, 
but for the gain which such spectacles produced for the 
showmen. It was perfectly proper to prohibit the practice, 
since it was mischievous as then carried on. But when in the 
lapse of ages hypnotism had been investigated and its true 
nature and properties ascertained it would have been puerile 
to keep up the old prejudices and prohibitions. In an unscien- 
tific age electricity in the form in which it was chiefly known 
was a thing of terror, and if men had been prone to employ 
devices to attract the destructive element, stern repressive 
laws might probably have been enacted. But these laws, in 
their ancient forms, would be ridiculous anachronisms in this 
age, when electricity, though still dangerous in the absence of 
caution, has nevertheless become one of the most useful 
servants of the race. It may be that the case of “ familiar 
spirits’ is in some respects parallel to that of hypnotism. 
At least there can be no harm in finding out. Or, if timid 
souls fear that there is possible harm, it is enough to counsel 
caution, such as must still be employed in handling elec- 
tricity. 

It is too much to expect an age which is equipped with 
the methods and tools of science to comport itself as was fit- 
ting in the primitive ages. The time has come when “ resi- 
dual phenomena” can be investigated in a manner which 
must in the end lead to irrefutable conclusions regarding their 
nature; they can now be investigated without the implica- 
tions and perils of idolatry and immorality. They ought to 
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be investigated, and no prohibitions of the Old Testament 
intended for an unscientific age, an age of children so far as 
these subjects are concerned, can or ought to stand in the 
way. 

Besides we have the authority of Christ for the statement 
that many of the Mosaic laws are not of perpetual obliga- 
tion. Christ not only expressly annulled some of them, but 
another, condemned by him, he declared that Moses “ al- 
lowed for the hardness of their hearts”. There were doubt- 
less other things which Moses disallowed for the stupidity 
of their heads, but which are allowable in a Christian and 
enlightened age. As a matter of fact, not the most literal 
Christian feels bound by all the commands and prohibitions 
of the Old Testament law. For that law forbids the eating 
of hares, oysters, or the flesh of hogs (Lev. 11:6, 7,10). It 
forbids the killing of an ox, lamb or goat for food, except 
by the hand of a priest and with prescribed ceremonies 
(Lev. 17: 3-6). If in force to-day it would prevent the wear- 
ing of any garment part wool and part linen (Lev. 19:19). 
It would discountenance the wearing of a Vandyke beard 
(Lev. 19:27), and the prohibition against marring the corners 
of the beard is found in the same list with that against con- 
sulting those who have familiar spirits. It forbids taking in- 
terest for money loaned to a fellow countryman (Deut. 
23: 19-20). It forbids the harnessing of an ox and an ass 
together to a plow (Deut. 22:10). Some of these laws 
would very likely seem less irrational and grotesque could we 
know just what the circumstances were which called them 
forth, but we need not contend that they are not in force now 
among Christians, for no Christian in all the wide world 
keeps them. Besides, do those who are horrified by psychic 
research in the realms of spiritism because they say that is 
having to do with familiar spirits, which the Old Testament 
forbids—do they, we ask, accept what the Old Testament ap- 
proves and permits, attempting to tell the future by dreams? 
If not they neither dance to the piping nor lament to the 
mourning. 

Perhaps someone may enquire at this point, what of the 
New Testament? But it needs be a person wofully ignorant 
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of the contents of the New Testament who would launch 
such a question expecting it to land with the crushing power 
of a thunderbolt. For in the New Testament there is posi- 
tively no sentence which by the remotest implication rebukes 
the efforts of those who are now studying occult phenomena. 
There is not a phrase which can possibly be erected as a bar- 
rier to that “liberty with which Christ has made us free” 
to look all subjects fearlessly in the face and to learn the 
truth contained in every mystery. “ Necromancy” is not 
mentioned, and even that very elastic word “ witchcraft ” 
properly occurs not at all in the New Testament. In the 
King James Version it is found in Galatians 5:20, but in the 
Revised Version it is rightly changed to sorcery. The orig- 
inal belongs to a group of words (pharmakeia, pharmakeus, 
pharmakos), represented but five times (Gal. 5:20; Rev. 
9:21; Rev. 18:23; Rev. 21:8; Rev. 22:15) and refer- 
ring to some kind of misuse of drugs, probably as love- 
philters and poisons. It is doubtful if those who call the 
dark doings of phychic researchers .“‘ modern witchcraft ” 
will be inclined to ring in these passages. Then there is a 
narrative reference in the sixteenth chapter of Acts to “a cer- 
tain maid having a spirit of divination, who brought her 
masters much gain by soothsaying”’. Whatever the nature 
and source of the powers of this poor girl, they were ex- 
ploited for that sordid and fraud-tending purpose of gain 
which has so tainted modern Spiritualism and against which 
psychic research so sternly sets its face. She may have been 
merely insane, for the ravings of insanity were sometimes so 
exploited, she may have been a victim of “ dissociation ”, she 
may have been “ possessed ’—at any rate she would have 
been a proper subject for psychical inquiry had she lived in 
our age. ‘There are two other passages which mention “ sor- 
cerers ” (more properly translated magicians). One of them 
(Acts 8:9-22) respects one Simon, “which beforetime in 
the same city used sorcery ”, “ had bewitched them with sor- 
ceries ’’, and who professing conversion offered the apostles 
money for the power of the Holy Ghost, and thus gave a 
name to the offence known as simony. The other passage 
(Acts 13:6-11) relates to “a certain sorcerer, a false prophet, 
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a Jew, whose name was Bar-Jesus’’, who withstood the 
preaching of Paul, and was for this rebuked by the apostle 
in scathing terms. ‘These texts are quoted not that it is 
supposed that the most timid opposer of “ modern sorcery ”’ 
will insist that Mrs. Piper and Mrs. Smead are sorcerers, at 
least of similar type. ‘They are quoted in order that the list 
of New Testament passages relating to occult matters may 
be complete, and to point out that a careful reading shows 
there is implied no condemnation of the occultism, as such. 
The reprobation is of its fraudulent character and of the op- 
position of its agents to the principles of the gospel. Along- 
side the last quoted passages should be read certain verses 
from the second chapter of Matthew’s Gospel, “ Now 
when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judza in the days 
of Herod the King, behold there came sorcerers from the 
east to Jerusalem, saying, Where is he that is born King 
of the Jews? For we have seen his star in the east, and are 
come to worship him. Then Herod when he had privily 
called the sorcerers inquired of them diligently what time the 
star appeared.” ‘“ Hold!” the reader interrupts, “ you have 
that wrong. It is wise men, and not sorcerers, in the text.” 
Gentle reader, stay your wrath, the original word is exactly 
the same as that applied to Simon and to Bar-Jesus—the 
word is magos. On the authority of the New Testament, if the 
men reprobated in the Acts of the Apostles were sorcerers 
or magicians, so also were the men approved in the Gospel 
because they followed the star to the manger in which the 
infant Jesus lay. The only reason for translating the iden- 
tical Greek word, in its plural form, as “ wise men” in the 
one case, while in each of the others it is rendered “ sor- 
cerers ”’, would seem to be that the travelers from the East 
made good use of their occult powers, while Simon and 
Bar-Jesus prostituted theirs, if they were not downright im- 
posters, to unworthy ends. But the apology for the Wise 
Men, that they made lofty use of their strange gifts and so 
rendered the gifts and themselves worthy of respect, opens 
a door which cannot be shut at will. If occult powers had 
once such possibilities as in this instance came to fruition 
they may have now. How can any fair-minded person who 
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accepts as history the incident of the Magi, who through 
their mysterious powers were led to the King of Righteous- 
ness, rebuke men who are scientifically testing occult phe- 
nomena in our days to ascertain their real nature, sources 
and capacities? 

Not only is there no New Testament passage inimical to 
the freest and boldest spirit of psychical research, but there 
are many which distinctly encourage and favor it. We have 
referred to some of these in an earlier part of this article, 
and shall not attempt a fuller list of the veridical dreams, 
apparitions, clairvoyances, clairaudiences, supernormal heal- 
ings and other occult instances. They are to be found on 
almost every narrative page. But let us consider for a 
moment the transfiguration of Jesus and the coincident ap- 
pearance of Moses and Elijah. ‘There is a volume of thought 
for believers in the Gospel narrative, in that one incident. 
In the first place the “ fashion” of Jesus’s “ countenance was 
altered’; hyperbolically expressed, “his face did shine as 
the sun” and “his raiment was white as the light.” Either 
some molecular change in the substance of Jesus’s face and 
clothing took place which science knows nothing of, or else 
they shone from the reflection of a light of which science 
is equally ignorant. And secondly and particularly, two per- 
sons suddenly appeared who were not previously visible, 
and it is affirmed that these persons were Moses and Elijah, 
who had been dead respectively about 1450 and 800 years. 
They were seen by John and James and Peter. Not only did 
all three see them but they heard them speak. Not only 
did Moses and Elijah speak, but they foretold what should 
come, the death of Jesus, and where it would take place, in 
Jerusalem. Probably Jesus addressed them by name, else it 
were difficult to guess how Peter was able to recognize them 
as he directly did. Whether the venerable dead were there 
in flesh and blood and material clothing, or in spiritual bodies 
and garments, or whether themselves invisible they acted 
as psychic stimuli to produce apparitional hallucinations 
in the brains of the disciples, makes little difference. In any 
case, unless the whole incident is rejected, the spirits of the 
long dead were in some fashion present, by some process 
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producing impressions of visibility and conveying veridical 
information to those present regarding facts yet to take place. 
Do you believe that Moses and Elijah appeared on the Mount 
with Jesus, Christian reader? I hear your retort, “I certainly 
do, and without any of the metaphysical qualifications and 
jugglery that you yourself concede”. Well, here then is a 
wonder. You calmly admit that spirits whose bodies had 
perished long ago revisited the earth, were seen in bodily 
form, and heard to foretell future events, yet you gag at the 
mere suggestion of a possibility that a spirit with living con- 
nections on earth may under rare conditions get so en rapport 
with an entranced brain as to cause a few sentences of af- 
fection and assurance to trickle through and to be recorded 
by an automatic hand. Why, O believer in the appearance 
and speaking of Moses and Elijah on the Mount, should it be 
incredible to you that the dead can ever manifest their 
existence in our day? As long as we positively know, for 
example, that there are persons whose hands, while they 
themselves are entranced and not consciously co-operating, 
write messages, and answer questions intelligently, and as 
long as the messages purport to be from the spirits of 
the dead and in some cases present a formidable array of 
probabilities to support the claim, why should not we who 
believe in the return of Moses and Elijah, the appearance of 
dead people in the streets of Jerusalem at the time of the 
crucifixion and similar phenomena as related in both the Old 
Testament and the New, give the phenomena of our day, 
both of the above described and of other types, the benefit of 
the doubt to the extent of assenting that they should be fairly 
investigated ? 

In concluding this section of our argument we would call 
the attention of all who take their stand upon the Bible, once 
more to the mighty words of Phillips Brooks. “ Certainly 
there is nothing clearer or more striking in the Bible than 
the calm familiar way with which from end to end it assumes 
the present existence of a world of spiritual beings always 
close to and acting on this world of flesh and blood. It does 
not belong to any one part of the Bible. It runs through 
the whole vast range. From creation to judgment, the 
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spiritual beings are forever present. They act as truly in 
the drama as the men and women who, with their unmis- 
takable humanity, walk the sacred stage in the successive 
scenes. There is nothing of hesitation about the Bible’s 
treatment of the spiritual world. There is no reserve, no 
vagueness which would leave a chance for the whole system 
to be explained away into dreams and metaphors. The 
spiritual world, with all its multitudinous existence, is just 
as real as the crowded cities and the fragrant fields and the 
loud battle-grounds of the visible and palpable Judza, in 
which the writers of the sacred books were living.” 


Concluding Observations. 


A few remarks of a discursive nature to some extent 
traversing the ground already gone over, and we have done. 
This assurance is reminiscent of the preacher’s familiar 
prophecy about the approaching close of his sermon, and may 
prove as unreliable; the spirit, indeed, is willing, but the pen 
is deceitful. 

It may be admitted that no examples are found in the 
Scriptures of phenomena identical with certain alleged in our 
day, such as automatic writing, or of deceased persons ap- 
parently anxious by some means or other to convey to their 
living friends assurance of their identity and continuing af- 
fection. But what warrant have we for demanding unde- 
viating identity? Such a demand 1,880 years ago would have 
discredited many of Jesus Christ’s “ mighty works”, and the 
reappearance of the dead in Jerusalem, because no exactly 
identical phenomena were described in the Old Testament. 
It is enough that the New Testament records the appearance 
of persons who once had lived and died to make it forever 
possible, logically, to the great body of people who believe 
in the literal truth of these Scriptural allegations, for the 
dead to manifest themselves to the living now, under proper 
conditions. Granted the possibility of their ever manifesting 
themselves it would be gratuitous to demand that the mani- 
festations of a later period must have precisely the same 
characteristics of the earlier ones. One or more of a number 
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of reasons might account for differences. It is conceivable, 
for example, that the present abundance of phenomena which, 
prima facie, indicate a desire on the part of the spirits to as- 
sure the living that they are still conscious living beings, is 
due to the greater desire on the part of the living for just 
that sort of assurance. Other seemingly arbitrary and inex- 
plicable variations of behavior in denizens of the other world, 
comparing present manifestations with the little we know 
regarding those of antiquity, may be due to the mental and 
spiritual evolution of the people dwelling in this world. We 
may be getting to be better receivers. 

It is worthy of note, especially by Christian believers, 
that the more intelligent and sincere minds are won over to a 
belief in current telepathy, spirit communications and other 
so-called occult phenomena, the more they incline to find the 
occult phenomena of the New Testament, and, consequently 
the general New Testament narrative, credible. Even sci- 
entists are beginning to point out, with respect, that certain 
descriptions in the Bible of mysterious happenings tally suf- 
ficiently with the descriptions of attested happenings in our 
generation to stamp them as of cognate character. On the 
other hand, it can hardly be questioned that in so far as you 
convince the ordinary man that it is absurd to suppose that 
anything supernormal can take place in our age, you like- 
wise tend to introduce into his mind a misgiving regarding 
the whole large range of narrations in the Bible which assert 
that the supernormal used to take place. Why the actual 
of such a character should be transformed into the absurd 
with the lapse of time, and no notice of the impending 
change be given or reason for it appear, is an enigma that 
must consciously or subconsciously have its subtle but corro- 
sive effect upon the minds of millions. Perhaps it is credible 
that Samuel gave a message to Saul, but incredible that Hys- 
lop receives messages from his father; credible that Agabus 
had some sort of vision by which he foresaw a famine in Jeru- 
salem, but incredible that a dream which Lincoln had before 
the greatest battles of the Civil War and again before his as- 
sassination had any real symbolic significance; credible that a 
hand appeared writing on the wall at Belshazzar’s feast, but 
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incredible that there has ever in modern times been among 
all the multitudes of apparitions observed a single one due 
to the presence of a discarnate person or the exercise of a 
supernormal force; credible that Philip was “levitated” to a 
distance, but incredible that since about his time a single 
ounce has ever been raised by other forces than those known 
to science. ‘This all may be so, but that it should be so is 
inexplicable to logic and a heavy burden to faith. 

The stock assertion that supernormal facts ceased with 
the Apostolic age is sheer assumption, it begs the question at 
issue. Does some one retort that surely no one can now 
raise the dead to bodily life? Well, there is no evidence and 
no claim that any body can now raise the dead. If such 
claim were made in various quarters, if the claim were sup- 
ported by more or less proof, if it numbered among its ad- 
vocates many persons of character, intelligence, scientific 
training and eminent standing, then the assertion that no one 
has raised the dead since the Apostolic age would not be so 
readily conceded. But it ts asserted that other supernormal 
facts resembling supernormal facts alleged in the Bible and 
tending to demonstrate the survival of psychical self after 
bodily death do occur in our time, the claim is made in various 
quarters, is accompanied by more or less evidence, and num- 
bers among its advocates many persons whose character, in- 
telligence and reputation in scientific and other circles give 
their opinions founded upon observation weight, except in 
opposition to invincible prejudice. The question is, can the 
claim be proved, are the eminent witnesses right or wrong, 
does fact or delusion lie at the bottom, and no ipse dixit and 
no arbitrary assumptions related to chronology have any 
entry into the arena of argument. 

Again it may be said that appearances of angels are of 
more frequent record in the Bible than of appearances of 
spirits of the dead; why in accordance with the present ar- 
gument, should it not be possible for angels to appear now? 
And truly why not? Logically, what angels have done 
angels can do again, unless there has been some change in 
the conditions affecting the movements of angels, of which 
we are ignorant. And were there a tithe of the claims and 
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evidence for angelic visitation in our time as there is for 
manifestation of the spirits of the dead we would consistently 
press the inquiry. Why should Christians who profess 
to believe that angels appeared and addressed Zacharias, 
Mary the Virgin, the woman at the tomb, and Jesus him- 
self, rush to the ranks of the materialists the moment cur- 
rent claims of the same nature are put forward, and scout 
the evidence prior to any examination worthy of the name? 
Materialists can preserve straight countenances because from 
their premises they deny all angelic phenomena ancient 
as well as modern, but Christian believers who maintain two 
sets of premises, one applicable only to ancient and the other 
to modern times, must draw wry faces when once they wake 
up and realize the logical position in which they are. But 
claims in regard to current angelic visitations are not com- 
monly made, and evidence for them is not frequently forth- 
coming. It is not incumbent on us to explain why, we must 
take the fact as it is.* Nor should the apparent cessation 
of one class of Biblical phenomena, the reason of which is un- 
known, be allowed to prejudice the evidence for other classes 
of phenomena which are alleged to survive. This would be 
like letting the fact that there is no surviving example of the 
gigantic land-roaming saurians of prehistoric ages lead to the 
conclusion that elephants, alleged surviving representative 
of colossal prehistoric pachyderms, are merely the figments 
of hallucination. Occult phenomena identical or similar in 
description to much narrated in the Bible do occur, they are as 
certain as and more widely scattered through the world than 
elephants. The only question is whether they require spirit- 
istic and other supernormal explanation, or not. The Chris- 
tian who believes that such phenomena as recorded in the 
Bible were supernormal and in part spiritistic but shuts his 
mind like an oyster to the suggestion that seemingly similar 


*TIt ought, however, to be said that it is not at all certain that the word 
“angel” when it occurs in the Old and New Testament always means a 
superior order of spirits. The original of the word, both in the Hebrew 
and the Greek, means “ messenger” or “agent.” There is nothing to forbid 
the assumption that at least in some cases the angels (messengers) may have 
been human spirits. In a number of instances the “angels” evidently looked 
like human beings (as in Gen. 19), and in others they are expressly called 
men (as in St. Luke, 24:5). 
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phenomena of his own age may also require a supernormal 
and in part spiritistic explanation, is either incapable or un- 
willing to think in straight lines. It is simply ludicrous to 
build a fence across the track of human history at a certain 
point and hold that almost anything is credible back of that 
barrier, and nothing credible this side of it which has not 
been O. K.’d by science in its present juvenile stage. Nor 
does the present writer shrink from applying the argument 
to any class of phenomena whatever, of which instances are 
related in the Bible and other instances alleged to be of recent 
occurrence. ‘The Christian believes that some nineteen cen- 
turies ago most stupendous physical “ miracles” took place, 
that water was transformed to wine, that bread was mul- 
tiplied a thousand fold beyond its original measure, that the 
solid substance of Jesus’s body suddenly appeared and dis- 
appeared, and that Philip was levitated out of sight of the 
Ethiopian Eunich. But as a rule the same Christian who 
credits such narrations without a qualm, feels mental nausea 
when he hears that Sir William Crookes repeatedly saw D. 
D. Home hold a flaming coal in his handkerchief or hands 
without injury to either, or that Dr. Ochorovics declares 
that under test conditions he saw a weight of a few ounces 
raised in the air and suspended without contact, or any one 
of numerous assertions of the kind made on distinguished 
authority. Do human brains frequently contain two abso- 
lutely tight compartments, through the walls of which no 
osmose or passage of thoughts from one to the other can take 
place? The point is not that belief in Biblical assertions of 
ancient supernormal facts ought to make allegations of such 
facts in our age convincing, but that it ought to prevent initial 
blank incredulity. Another curiosity in the way of mental 
jugglery is frequently found in printed articles which oppose 
the spiritistic hypothesis, and no doubt exists in the think- 
ing of many who do not express themselves in print. It is 
the ability to bolt a camel, while straining out a gnat as 
constituting too great a burden for intellectual digestion. 
How many shake their heads at the suggestion of telepathic 
influences passing from the spirits of the dead to the living, 
which, after all, if spirits of the dead exist, would be little 
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more of a marvel than the telepathy which has been proved 
to take place between the spirits of the living, but escape 
the simple inference which the facts present only by positing 
a telepathy which is as universal and all embracing as if there 
existed some vast reservoir of human thought which could 
be fished from at will, a telepathy which has about the same 
amount of proof for its reality as Aladdin’s carpet. Or we 
may take the case of the writer * to whom spirit manifesta- 
tion was incredible, but who had “ been led to conclude that 
it is not impossible to invent an apparatus or psychographic 
camera, by which what may be passing in any person’s mind 
may be clearly indicated ”. 

Witnessing angels might smile at the oddity of the 
spectacle of hosts of Christian people in this century backing 
away from the evidence which obtrudes itself upon their at- 
tention, evidence in harmony with the most cherished prin- 
ciples and records of the faith which they profess, evidence 
which would tend greatly to support that faith were it firmly 
established. Clergymen, especially, might extort those su- 
pernal smiles, or mayhap tears. For they are teaching their 
congregations all the year round that the spirits of men live 
on after bodily death, that they are conscious in some sphere 
whose boundaries are unknown, that there is a spiritual 
world more real than the world which we see, and that in a 
book called the Bible are many true records of events em- 
anating from that spiritual world and transcending the 
axioms of materialistic science; yet at the same time the 
vast majority of these clergymen are never heard to utter 
in public a word expressing a doubt or question or curiosity 
to know whether the spiritual world has utterly lost its 
capacity of impressing by demonstrative evidence the fact of 
its existence on the minds of living men. In spite of all the 
prepossessions of science, there are many more cases of men 
of science during the last forty years who have been con- 
vinced that phenomena kindred to that recorded in the Bible 
occur now than there are of prominent clergymen converted 
to that view. We can name a long list of scientists of ac- 
knowledged standing, part of whom boldly avow that the 
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evidence compels them to admit the existence of active spirit 
intelligence, others admit that they had been won over by the 
evidence so far as to regard the spiritistic hypothesis with 
respect, and still others consider that there are facts which 
science as at present defined is not competent to explain. 
But how many eminent clergymen of the last forty years have 
traveled so far in that direction? A few have made partial 
admission. Henry Ward Beecher thought there was “ some- 
thing in it”, Bishop Clark of Rhode Island is said to have 
inclined to about the same vague degree of sympathy, Joseph 
Parker felt that his dead wife was often with him, William 
Booth is said to have expressed himself similarly. But what 
clergyman of high standing has announced himself as con- 
vinced of survival of personality after death by demonstra- 
tive evidence occurring either in his own experience or that 
of others? Did Beecher? Did Parker? Did Phillips Brooks? 
Did Cuyler? Did Bishop Potter? Did Archbishop Corrigan ? 
Did any other well known clergyman who has passed away 
during the last twenty-five years, or have any now living? 
And if not, what does this remarkable fact, coupled with the 
other fact that many noted scientists have done so, indicate ? 
That clergymen are more firmly bound to the cast-iron 
dogmas of modern science than the high-priests of science 
themselves? ‘That the leaders of the Church appointed to 
maintain the doctrines of immaterial personality, are less 
bold than those scientists who have had the courage to main- 
tain that the current doctrines of their caste are not adequate 
to explain the facts which they have witnessed? That the 
‘official exponents of a transcendental gospel are falling be- 
hind these men in their willingness to investigate and dis- 
cover facts cognate to and tending to support the affirma- 
tions of that gospel? 

What if it should be that the seeming scepticism of the 
clergy to the present existence in the world of any so-called 
“ miraculous ” facts such as, of various types, the early Chris- 
tians everywhere emphasized and proclaimed, should be the 
secret of that declension of the power of the church in hold- 
ing the attention and controlling the consciences of the 
masses which is reported and deplored.” This is the view 


their colleagues “ did found their religion on what they saw 
and heard, or at least on what they thought they saw and 
heard. Christ’s miracles and resurrection were objective 
phenomena, and Christianity is based upon them. Christ 
‘brought life and immortality to light ’ in the same sense that 
Professor and Madam Curie have brought to light hitherto 
concealed properties of radium. But belief in Christianity 
has gradually crumbled away because there has been no con- 
tinuance of well attested cognate facts. ‘The [Roman] Cath- 
olic miracles and ecstasies make belief easier for one section 
of Christianity; but Protestantism—which cuts off miracles 
at the end of Apostolic times—has committed suicide; by 
making unique events of basic phenomena it has made con- 
tinued belief in them impossible.” It appears to the present 
writer that there may be a degree of truth in the sentiments 
expressed in this quotation, although its final word is too 
strong, and should be replaced by the word “ difficult.” Now 
of course Christian ministers are not to pretend to believe 
that there are current supernormal facts cognate with those 
narrated in the Bible in order to buttress faith in the latter. 
But it is a grave question whether the clergymen who are 
blankly Sadducean in their attitude toward all current phe- 
nomena of this order which at least present prima facie claims, 
do not erect artificial and unnecessary barriers to the prog- 
ress of the Christian religion. 

One exception at least must be made to the implications 
of a question which has been asked. The Rev. Dr. Minot J. 
Savage, a leading Unitarian clergyman, has unmistakably 
indicated his conviction that the spirits of the dead do some- 
times succeed in making their existerice and identity known. 
And this brings us to remark another parodoxical fact, that 
the greater number of clergymen who have shown them- 
selves favorable to Dr. Savage’s view seem to have come 
from the ranks of the so-called Liberal Christianity, inclined 
to “rationalize” the miraculous and supernormal incidents 


of the Bible, rather than from the great host of the orthodox 
who profess to believe in those incidents, or the most of 
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them, literally. Whence comes it that those who so earn- 
estly believe that it was consonant with the Divine will in 
a former age for men to manifest their existence and identity 
after death, are seemingly reluctant to admit that it is a ques- 
tion not entirely answered in the negative whether it is not 
within the scope of Divine consent for such proofs to be af- 
forded now? 

And if it should be, as the writer from personal inquiry 
believes is the fact, that a very large percentage of the 
clergy do in their hearts regard it an open question, and ad- 
mit in private conversation that they think, as Beecher said, 
that their may be “ something in” the phenomena published 
by Crookes, Lodge, Hodgson, Hyslop and many others of 
accredited standing, how comes it that so few, so exceedingly 
few, are willing to examine the evidence for themselves with 
a tithe of the care and pains which those who have reached 
conviction employed? How comes it that so few, if they 
read the reports of the British and American Societies for 
Psychical Research at all, read them with sufficient analytical 
care to catch the significance which certain of them possess? 
It is a strange phenomenon considering the Biblical data 
which they preach. 

What am I arguing? Not that the clergymen, not that 
the laity, should swallow with avidity every account of the - 
supernormal which they read or hear. Not that they should 
be credulous and uncritical. Not that they should shift their 
position because of any possibly desirable results to follow. 
But that for consistency’s sake they should admit that what 
has happened may, logically and philosophically, happen 
again. This is the same world, the same race, the same uni- 
verse, and that this is the 20th century Anno Domini and not 
the first has no necessary bearing upon the issue. That for 
fairness sake they should not shut their eyes and ears and 
turn away. That for the love of truth and truth of the 
utmost importance they should look into these claims knock- 
ing at their door more and more insistently every day. It 
may be that the intruder is the most nondescript and dis- 
reputable that has ever been tossed on “ Night’s Plutonian 
shore”. But if not an imposter, he is a most glorious visi- 
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tant, giving fresh assurance of the olden promise, that if a 
man die he shall live again. Which he is can finally be de- 
termined only when a sufficient number of earnest and com- 
petent observers have opened the door and subjected him to 
a searching examination. But perhaps the very statement 
above, that but very few religious leaders avow a belief in 
spirit communication, will confirm some readers in the con- 
viction that these leaders are justified in their silence. A\l- 
though there are now to be found men of science who affirm 
that certain allegations in Scripture generally believed by 
Christians are rendered credible by phenomena now occur- 
ring, they will sigh “ All that must have ceased long ago, else 
the clergy would not present such a blank wall of apparent 
incredulity”. But has no new truth ever dawned upon the 
clergy as well as the general body of believers? Have not 
the leaders as well as the flocks ever been possessed for whole 
generations by some theological fad from which they have 
afterwards been delivered, and if so, did their well-nigh com- 
plete unanimity for the time being demonstrate anything, 
except that they were men, under the influence of the Zeit- 
geist? The fathers taught that the division of the hosts of 
Christendom into scores of separate camps was a providential 
arrangement; the sons are crying out against the evils of 
division and lifting the inspiring cry of reunion. Time was 
when nearly all Protestants, to limit the observation to them, 
believed in a literally burning hell; one would have to travel 
long and explore widely to find a Protestant pulpit to-day 
where such a doctrine is preached. What then, truth has 
not changed, but once nigh universal opinions have become 
dissolved. And if the Roman Catholic retorts, “ But in my 
Chureh—the Church—no doctrines have been given up”, 
the answer is not difficult. The question here is not so much 
whether a truth is known by the fact that it is or has been uni- 
versally affirmed, as it is whether an alleged truth is refuted 
by the fact that it has been for a time universally ignored. 
The Roman Catholic believes in the infallibility within cer- 
tain limits of the Pope. But he must know that papal in- 
fallibility was not a dogma of the Roman church until the 
19th century, and that it was combated on the very eve of 
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its promulgation by many Roman Catholic bishops and theo- 
logians. He is aware that no scrap of evidence exists that 
such a doctrine was ever advanced for several centuries at 
least after the first Bishop of Rome took his seat. This is 
stated without offense or prejudice as something that it is 
supposed that every Roman Catholic is prepared to admit. 
Much the same can be affirmed regarding other doctrines 
of his church, as for example that of the immaculate concep- 
tion. It is in the scheme of that church that “ pious opin- 
ions ’ may work up at length into orthodox and authoritative 
dogmas. Very well, that is all we need for the purpose oi 
this portion of the argument. And the conclusion is that 
whether in the Protestant or the Roman Catholic systems. 
the fact that the great body of clergy are indifferent to and 
ignore a given proposition is no certain criterion of its truth 
or error and no index whether it will experience defeat or 
triumph in a century tocome. Let intelligent Christians not 
justify intellectually the ancient saying “All we like sheep 
have gone astray ’—meekly trot after the crowd simply be- 
cause the crowd is going in that direction. We see as 
through a glass, darkly; it does not become advocates of 
religion which deals with superphysical facts to be too hasty 
in deciding just how far we see or just at what point we fail 
to see, just what possibilities are within the grasp of our 
faculties, and what must be forever shut out from them. The 
writer feels reluctant yet forced to declare his opinion that 
there is a prevalent lack of moral courage on the part of 
clergymen, in dealing with this question. This lack of morai 
courage does not result from the fact that they are clergy- 
men, but from the fact that they are human beings, for all- 
embracing moral courage is about the rarest trait attaching 
to humanity.* The pity of it is that clergymen of all men 
are expected by a too-often disappointed public to rise su- 
perior to this particular defect. They are supposed to be 
called to speak out boldly, whatever their convictions may be, 


* The Rev. Dr. Savage says (in “ Arena”, March, 1892) that the English 
clergyman-naturalist, Rev. J. G. Wood, of the Established Church, was a 
believer in spirit communication, but once remarked, “I do not talk about 
these things to everybody. I used to think everybody who had anything to do 
with them was a fool. I do not enjoy being called a fool.” 
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as did the apostles and the prophets. But like doctors and 
scientists and all other classes of men, they too generally are 
caught in the surge of sentiment of their own times, a surge 
partly made up of prevailing public opinions and partly of the 
dominating opinions of the class to which they belong. Here 
and there a protesting voice, a call to observe and reflect, 
is heard, but for the most part dissent is stifled and inarticu- 
late until a kind of collective force is gathered, when the 
wave sinks, and another surge is formed in which many si- 
multaneously begin to speak out. ‘Take certain theological 
opinions pretty general a century ago but now next to never 
preached. Can it be doubted that before the wave broke 
and a new surge formed there were, besides the few who 
openly declared their divergent views, many who sympa- 
thized with them at least to the extent of doubt, but who 
never dared to express the fact unless with bated breath to 
trusted friends? When the moral and intellectual atmos- 
phere becomes surcharged with a new truth, that truth is 
bound to break forth, but it is the few men who are brave 
and free enough to stand out alone that constitute the con- 
ductors by which its advent into the common consciousness 
is hastened. Perhaps it is not always the possession of su- 
perior courage which makes a clergyman stand out from his 
fellows to welcome or at least sympathetically to discuss 
some vital but unpopular theme. Sometimes it may mainly 
be intellectual curiosity, it may be mere carelessness of public 
opinion, or the habit of getting more satisfaction from self- 
approbation than from the approbation of others. But any 
motive that moves a clergyman to arise and declare “It is 
time that we look this matter in the face’, causes him to be 
a pioneer for truth, be the truth what it may. 

There may be readers who will revolt against the fore- 
going paragraph, and it were to be wished indeed that its 
conclusion might be annihilated in argument. But the fol- 
lowing statement cannot understandingly be controverted, for 
it states facts of personal observation which any clergyman 
who will take the method that the writer took may verify. 
The great mass of clergymen are never heard to express 
spontaneously opinions to the effect that it is at least an 
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open question whether communication between the two 
worlds in our times under certain conditions is not possible 
and that this is a question of such peerless significance as to 
warrant any expenditure of time, energy and funds until its 
solution is reached. On the other hand a great percentage 
of clergymen—in the writer’s own range of inquiry a ma- 
jority—will, when engaged in conversation with a representa- 
tive of their profession who expresses the above opinions in 
what they consider a “ safe and sane’ manner, yield more or 
less emphatic assent. Nevertheless, very few of these have 
had the interest in the question to make any half-way ade- 
quate examination of the existing state of evidence. Many 
of them have received their little inkling of information 
from newspapers and popular magazines. Most of them 
have never read any of the publications of the British and 
American Societies for Psychical Research. But many a 
one is able to relate incidents in his own experience or in 
the experience of friends whom he knows to be reliable, 
which cause him to think, with Beecher, that “there may be 
something in it.” 

But there is either nothing in it in the sense intended 
or there is a vast deal in it. The possibility of actually re- 
ceiving a communication from the unseen world and of iden- 
tifying the sender thereof as one who once inhabited this 
world is not one of little but of immense significance. The 
verification of this possibility would make what is now a 
matter of faith, supported as it may be by a variety of 
cogent arguments, a matter of scientific demonstration, of 
knowledge. It would be a discovery outweighing in value 
all geographical and scientific discoveries. And if communi- 
cations are, despite all the incredulity of the classes and the 
masses, being made, there is no reason why scientific ex- 
perimentation and the ordinary logical processes of quali- 
fied minds should not be able to fix the fact, and make it as 
certain as any other discovery whatsoever. 

In what a peculiar position Christian people would find 
themselves if the scientific crowd, as such, should be con- 
verted to the “ more things in heaven and earth, Horatio than 
are dreamed of in your philosophy ” before them, and should 
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prove to be right! If the college professors and laboratory 
experts should begin to berate clergymen for their stupidity 
in not recognizing that the laws which underlay the phe- 
nomena of the Bible are eternal, and must, and as a matter 
of fact do, evidence themselves now, we suspect that many 
of the latter would be put in an apologetic attitude, and 
begin, not untruthfully, to expostulate that they had sus- 
pected as much all along. And nobody knows but it will all 
happen. William James wrote *, “ Orthodoxy is almost as 
much a matter of authority in science as it is in the church. 
We believe all sorts of laws of nature which we cannot our- 
selves understand, merely because men whom we admire and 
trust vouch for them. If Messrs. Helmholtz, Huxley, Pas- 
teur and Edison were simultaneously to announce them- 
selves as converts to clairvoyance, thought transference, and 
ghosts, who can doubt that there would be a prompt popular 
stampede in that direction? We should have as great a 
stench of ‘telepathy’ in the scientific press as we now have 
of ‘ suggestion’ in the medical press. * * * The present 
writer * * * must candidly express his opinion that 
sooner or later the cat must jump that way ”. 

Alas, the tableau if the cat should jump that way! If the 
phenomena in question become established by the investiga- 
tions of the Gentiles, and the true Israelites ask their priests, 
“What have you been doing all the while these investiga- 
tions were going on’’, we imagine there will be some dis- 
comfiture. It will be ineffectual to answer, “ We did not 
realize that these inquiries were worth while’”’, for the be- 
lievers would retort “ Not worth while! Why! they con- 
cern ultimate beliefs which you have all the while proclaimed, 
they reach down to the very foundations of our faith”. And 
if the clergy should answer, “ But we did not think that the 
investigations would have reached the results they seem to 
have done”, the retort would be heard, “You might at 
least have shown a little interest in the investigations, seeing 
that they were so pertinent and vital. Had a contrary re- 
sult been reached the investigations still would have been 
worth while, and no harm done you by your sympathy. But 
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it is too late now, our spiritual leaders have been shamed in 
their own field, by outsiders.” Doubtless psychic research 
is a work for men of scientific training, to be pursued by 
scientific methods. Nevertheless it would be for the credit 
of the clerical profession if a number of its able representa- 
tives should properly equip themselves to aid in the work of ° 
psychic research in the way and methods by which it must be 
pursued. ‘This type of research is pertinent and cognate to 
the special field of the clergyman’s thought and teaching, the 
field of mental and moral manifestations. ‘The clergyman 
says the soul has great powers, which transcend the body. 
Psychic research says, “ Let us study that so-called soul, or 
mind, and ascertain its extremest powers”. The clergyman 
says the soul outlives the body. Psychic research proposes 
to see if there is any current evidence that the soul outlives 
the body. The clergyman says, “In the old holy ages the 
spirits of certain men held intercourse with men on earth”. 
Psychic research says, “ We don’t know whether that is so or 
not, but if spirits are communicating now it is worth while 
making sure of it. And if there are no such communications, 
at least in our day, that too is worth while finding out, for 
a good many people are, in that case, to be saved from de- 
lusion”’. Such parallels existing between Christian beliefs 
and the objects of psychic inquiry, the latter has a right to 
expect something of polite interest from church members, 
and specially ministers, rather than what it usually receives, 
fishy, lackadaisical glances and zephyrs wafted from the 
yawns of indifference. While maintaining that few clergy- 
men are passively or actively interested in the question with 
which this essay is concerned, compared with the number of 
those who are hostile or silent, the writer cannot doubt that 
the exceptions would sum up a respectable total of clergy- 
men who like himself, though not express converts to the 
spiritistic hypothesis, are convinced by personal observation 
and otherwise of the genuineness of more or less supernor- 
mal phenomena which science does not as yet recognize, and 
who have carefully enough examined the testimony now on 
record in support of the spiritistic hypothesis to admit that it 
has at least won a standing in the court of human thought. 
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It ought to be a corollary of these convictions that they 
should believe the determination of the problems involved 
to be one of the most important tasks confronting the age. 
It further follows that they should regard it their duty 
tactfully, diplomatically, to exert an influence in favor of fair- 
ness, open-mindedness, and sympathy with the pioneers of 
psychic research, who like other pioneers are being barked 
at by wolves and nibbled at by gnats, all because they are 
pursuing inquiries of the greatest importance to humanity. 
However these inquiries result, the labor spent in their pros- 
ecution deserves sympathy and honor. 

Christian men and women, clergymen and laymen alike, 
let us not be prejudiced, petty, narrow and cowardly of 
thought. Let us not be carried away by the materialistic 
fashion of the hour, so as to cast away any portion of our 
rich inheritance unawares. Perhaps we are thrown back 
forevermore upon the Biblical narrative for our sole stock 
of evidence of the fact that when we die we still live—evi- 
dence which may be cavilled at and utterly denied. Per- 
haps, as we are sometimes told, the immortality of the soul 
is a matter for faith only. But perhaps—perhaps—God, who 
we believe gave demonstrative evidence of life after death to 
the early Christians, has not left the Christians of to-day 
utterly bereft of such evidence. Perhaps it has been of- 
fered all along but we have been shutting our eyes to it, and 
are being prepared in these last years to open them with con- 
viction that can no longer be withheld. 

Let us wait, but not after the fashion of bats that hang 
themselves head downwards in dark caverns, nor yet like 
those quadrumarrous caricatures of humanity that gibber and 
clatter their jaws at the passerby, but rather as become in- 
teiligent human beings in this age of surprises, wakeful to 
the importance of the issues involved, watchful of the investi- 
gations in progress, free from prejudice and alert of judg- 
ment in spite of all the strife of tongues, calmly ready to ac- 
cept the truth whenever the truth shall clearly appear and 
whatever the truth may prove to be. 
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EXPERIMENTS CONTINUED. 
By James H. Hyslop. 
VII. Robert Hyslop—Continued. 


On May 4th some of my relatives were communicators 
for a time and things were not so clear as desired and G. P. 
said: “ Your father says he will have to take a hand here 
unless something more definite comes.” Soon afterward he 
began to communicate on his own account. The first thing 
that came was a reference to “a new railroad that went 
through the place where you lived.” A fair account was 
given of the old narrow gauge railway that was built in my 
time, tho the details were not completed at this sitting. It 
was said to be a steam road, not electric, and that it “ was a 
connecting link with the bigger world’, which it was exactly 
and intended to be so. My father was said to have been 
interested in it, which he was both financially and in its help 
to the community. His enthusiasm and work for it, his 
difficulties with people about it, and the various controversies 
about it were fairly well indicated, and little details that are 
most suggestive but too long to be quoted. Finally I asked 
that the make up of the road be described and then came the 
following. 


“ Well it was a rather hard matter to make up but I see some 
heavy cord wood sticks or whatever it would be called and rough 
road. It is rather level more as if some places the rails were 
laid on the surface instead of being imbedded as they now would 
be but it was all changed later. 

(I understand.) 

and when the change was made it was wider and made some 
short cuts and there was some trestle work. 

(Where was that trestle work?) 

It seems to be over a gorge or river bed or some such place 
and was a great event.” 


Many years before my time a railway was planned and 
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began passing near my home, but was abandoned. As long 
as | can remember it was this abandoned system of grades 
and cuts. But somewhere between 1872 and 1876 the plan 
was renewed to build it and they resolved on a narrow gauge. 
In the part of it which passed from Xenia to Jamestown they 
had only to put down the ties and run the cars over it for 
leveling it up and repairing the wear of time and weather, 
except in the short cut they took to get into Xenia where 
they abandoned the old bed and built it new. Hence thev 
simply put down ties on the old part and ran construction 
cars over it. A trestle was built over a small gorge at a creek 
and was an interesting thing to the community at the time. 
The road did not succeed and was afterward widened into a 
standard gauge and made part of the C. H. and D. road, not 
the B.and O. I learned this fact since the sitting. 

Immediately following this and in the subliminal recovery 
was a reference to “a big city ” and a beautiful building, with 
flags and everything like a gala day, and then I was asked 
if | knew anything about Cincinnati. But I got no more. 
This had no meaning to me until I ascertained from my 
sister that the narrow gauge road of which I am speaking 
was made a part of the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton 
road. Evidently there had been an attempt to indicate the 
name of the road after the change and having Cincinnati in 
mind brought up the association with the Cincinnati Exposi- 
tion which occurred a short time before the road was built 
and my father went to it and I a little later also with my 
schoolmates. 

On May 5th the communications returned to the railway 
as soon as the preliminaries were over. G. P. was “ phi- 
losophizing ” and Jennie P. or Whirlwind stopped him and 
told him to go to work, she being his coadjutor in the con- 
trol. Hence the following long passage about the railway. 


‘“‘ She returns to the work of yesterday and shows me a bit of 
railroad. Was that where we left off. (Yes.) Do you know 
anything about a washout and a part of it had to be done over. 
There seems to be some trouble as if there was a delay on 
account of it and people for some distance came to look at it. 
Anyway this whole affair was of vast importance to the people 
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of the section where it was and the wise heads shook many times 
rs i against the whole plan. It went through says your 
ather. 

(Yes, what can he say about the part he took in the work?) 

He stops a moment and I see from his face that he was earnest 
for it all the time and just what he did beside talk I do not know. 
Wait and I will see what he shows me. Do you know anything 
about a large team with cattle hitched to it and lumber like logs 
being hauled somewhere. 

(No, I do not recall that.) 

Were there loads of lumber like logs or ties which passed 
anywhere near where you lived. 

(Probably, but I do not recall them myself.) 

I see that passing and your father driving in an open wagon 
passing these teams on the road and speaking to the teamsters 
and with a smile on his face feeling the joy of success. Your 
father was a man who could see the joke of a situation as quickly 
as a boy and always retained that boyish laugh when he was 
pleased. I hear his laugh over this affair. What does he mean 
about land, something about land grant. Do you know what 
that means. 

(In general, but be more specific.) 

It is in connection with all this business. There was a land 
grant and then the farmers had to make some concessions and 
all that sort of business, but he jumps from that to a sound of 
cars and whistle of engines which I hear as I am on this land. 
Do you know about the noon train up. Does that mean any- 
thing to you. 

(Yes, tell what.) 

Could you hear the noon train up. (Yes.) And when that 
came it was a signal to go to the house. I see your father look- 
ing out on the land away from the house and then hear the train 
whistle and then his remark and then you all move toward the 
dinner table. I can see the smoke above the trees and through 
a clearing catch a glimpse of the train I believe for I see looking 
that way as he moves toward the house. 

Now do you know anything about a fire somewhere near 
where the train went into the town or village. I see some brush . 
or forest fire and I see each side of the railroad and then it stops 
as if the fight had done its work. 

(All right. Does he recall giving money to help that road.) 

Yes he gave some money. He shows me something like a 
paper with names on it like a list of contributors and his name is 
among the first and he not only gave himself but tried to get 
others. He had as hard work to make some people believe the 
railroad was for their advantage as you do to make the world see 
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your position. But with the same spirit he kept at it. Some 


people seemed to think they ought to have passes for life and be 
paid for using the road as well. 


Do you know an old Doctor who was interested in that road. 
(No, but I can find out.) 


1 see a man who is rather heavy and a full grey beard and a 
florid complexion and a character about the place. He always 
had an interest in everything, sometimes for and sometimes 
against, but this road was a matter which interested him. 


Was your father to get any return for his money when the 
road was done. 


(He expected dividends on it.) 


He speaks of a disappointment in conection with it, a long 


deferred promise or settlement. It did not turn out just as he 
expected. 


(Why not?) 

There seems to be some trouble at the end and then a swal- 
lowing up of what should have come to the original projectors. 
Was there any litigation in connection with it, not especially 
your father but some others. Do you you know about that. 

(I think so. Does he remember just how much he put in?) ” 


The answer to this question was first $10,000 spontan- 
eously corrected to $1000 when I read the writing. Some 
other erroneous statements were made in the same connec- 
tion about the stock or shares and then reference again to his 
disappointment about it, with the statements: “ He intended 
to make a little money as well as help the cause along. The 
original plan was for help and the money was a secondary 
consideration.” 

Neither my stepmother nor myself recall any washout 
that delayed the road, but both of us have an impression that 
there was one, and with me it is pretty strong, but I cannot 
name the place and hence cannot be sure. Such a thing, 
however, is so common that no special point can be made of 
it tho true. People did come to see the work going on, as it 
was all new to the population, and the “wise heads” were 
very doubtful about it all, as it had failed once before. 

No one recalls the use of oxen in the work, tho it is 
possible, the doubt resting on the fact that oxen were very 
rarely used in that region. But as labor was brought from a 
distance that resource may have crept in. But apparently 
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there is an incident here of some interest. I knew nothing 
of it. I learn from my stepmother that she and father were 
on the way to church one Sunday morning and met the teams 
and teamsters hauling ties for the road. It was against the 
law to work thus on Sunday and father felt it his duty to 
remind the foreman of it and he just swore at my father and 
went on with his work. The situation was more humiliating 
than funny to a man of my father’s serious temperament, so 
that the record about his laughing over the affair is exag- 
gerated, but I do not doubt he would smile at his discomfi- 
ture and the situation of helplessness in which he was placed 
by the rough contempt of him displayed. I have no positive 
assurance that this incident was intended, but the incon- 
gruous remarks about the “joke of a situation” and “his 
laugh over this affair’ when there is nothing funny about 
hauling ties, tends to show that we have distorted frag- 
ments of that incident, known now first hand to no living 
person but my stepmother. There was nothing specially 
boyish about my father’s laugh. 

The reference to a land grant contains a truth but of no 
special importance, as it is the regular accompaniment of 
railway building. The reference however, to the “noon 
train up” is very significant. ‘There was such a train on 
which we relied at times for a signal to go to dinner. What 
we called our “other place”’ was so far off that we could 
not hear the dinner bell except when the wind and weather 
permitted. But we could hear this noon train and when we 
heard it we took it as the signal to go to dinner. 

The train could be seen, merely a glimpse of it, through a 
clearing and a thin part of the woods, and the smoke at more 
places than above the trees. 

The reference to a fire had no recognizable meaning to 
me at first and I made my note at first to that effect. I sup- 
posed it a casual allusion by the subconscious to what is 
common along railways. But after the detailed record was in 
page proof for the Proceedings, I was struck with two facts 
occurring to my recollection. The first was several refer- 
ences to a fire made through Mrs. Piper which I had con- 
nected with my father’s barn and the second was that it was 
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at this railway that my father was halted for an hour when he 
thought his barn on fire. I therefore made inquiries of my 
stepmother about it and learned what I did not know before; 
namely, that the fire which he mistook for his barn was some 
building beyond his home and near the village “ where the 
train entered”. Mrs. Chenoweth had not seen the Piper 
report, and besides even if she had she would not have found 
any reference to this fire as described here. In my criticism 
of Dr. Tanner’s book I had alluded to it and explained it more 
fully, and Mrs. Chenoweth had seen the copy of the Journal 
in which the criticism was printed, but no reference was made 
to this railway or to the village as indicated, so that the 
significant fact is the identification of the railway and the 
location of the fire as near where the train entered the village, 
which facts could not be known. The incident, however, is 
somewhat confused by subliminal coloring from what is 
known of railway fires, and could not have been distinguished 
from them but for the manner of locating the fire. 

My father did actually canvass for subscribers to stock. 
He sent me out to help in that in one or two instances, and 
he was one of the first to subscribe to the stock. However 
he put in only $300, not $1000. 

The characteristics of the people at the time are correctly, 
tho humorously and extravagantly described in the message. 
There was a Doctor with grey beard and florid complexion 
and heavy set in the village near that was interested in this 
railway and all other things as indicated. I recognized the 
man from the description, but I did not know he was inter- 
ested in the railway. I learned this from my stepmother. I 
was away from home while it was building, except in the 
summer vacations. 

The road failed and went into the courts and was recast 
in the form of a standard gauge and absorbed in the C. H. and 
D. road, the original stockholders losing all their invest- 
ments, my father’s among others. 

Immediately following this communication came a refer- 
ence to the name Churchill, which had no meaning to me, 
but it was soon intimated that it referred to a hill on which 
a church was built. I at once thought of an old church 
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on the slope of a hill which we used to attend and keeping 
my mind on this watched for details. But it soon became 
clear that this was wrong and not in the mind of the com- 
municator. I finally recognized by the reference to a choir 
and an organ that our own church was not meant and asked 
what my father thought of instrumental worship and got a 
correct answer that he was opposed to it, and tho I had to 
treat this as a suggestion from my query the phrase “in the 
house of God” was characteristic of him and not of Mrs. 
Chenoweth’s habits of speech. The church described cor- 
rectly in some details and wrongly in others turned out to be 
the one that was in mind in the organ incident in my first 
Piper Report (Proceedings Eng. S. P. R., Vol. XVI, p. 492). 
The correct features of it were that people rode and walked 
to it; that it had “ plain glass ” and “ oval shaped ”’ windows, 
round at top in fact; that it had a high platform and simple 
pulpit; a choir and an organ. ‘The false facts were that it 
was on a hill—it was on a slight slope—; that it had long 
wooden steps; and that it was white. It was a red brick, 
the cornice being white painted wood. 

In the course of the communications I was confused be- 
tween the two churches, and knowing that he himself was the 
music leader in the one I had in mind, I asked who conducted 
the singing there. This was just after the communicator 
correctly remarked of the church he had in mind and which 
I had not recognized: ‘ The man conducting was the way the 
music used to go and this organ was put in afterwards I 
think.” The communication was as follows :— 


“(Describe the man who began the singing.) 
in mind.] 

A man abaut medium height with brown hair and a bit of 
age perhaps showing in it but not much. He is rather fair and 
has a red face as if working out of doors all the week. He is 
not a professional singer, that is, as one who has that as his 
business but he had something to do with singing all the time. 
Do you know about singing school. (Yes, tell ...) Did not 
this man have a singing school simetimes. (Yes.) That is what 
I see as if he had a place where all the young people went and 
sang two part and three part songs and music of all sorts, not 
particularly religious at the singing school. Your father liked 


[My father 
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that all right. It was only the instrumental that he objected to 
in church. 


(Yes, can he tell where that man lived who had the singing 
school ?) 

Now again when you ask that I see him travelling about. 
Sometimes he had one in one place and sometimes in another, but 
he must live not far off; for I see him sometimes talking with 
your father as if he had just come in for a little time, not as if he 
had come a distance, but more like a near neighbor. 

(What kind of work did he do when not teaching music?) 

I see his hands look as if he were not a farmer but as if he 
did something else with them. ‘There are some stains or marks 
on his hands like a yellowish brown color but the hands look 
rather soft. I see him standing at a beach or table fixing up 
something to work with. What is that stuff he puts in his mouth 
and does he use a hammer. 

(I am not sure, but can father tell why he did not farm?) 

He seems to have other business. You don’t seem to know 
what this yellow stain on his hand is. Did he have a violin. 

(I do not recall, but shall inquire.) 

He has some long strings which look like violin strings. At 
first I thought he was a shoemaker, and that these strings were 
waxed ends. Do you know what waxed ends are. (Yes.) Did 
your singing teacher have any of these. 

(I do not recall, but shall inquire.) 

“All right. This much was true. He was a good man and 
most of the people were glad to have him call and see them. Do 
you know about a woman connected with him, a black haired and 
dark eyed woman who was most active and talkative. (Yes.) I 
see her when calling talking about an hour to get away after 
she says goodbye. She was one of the people who always stand 
up and finish the visit at the door on the steps. 

(I understand.) 

But she was a worker and worked with her hands as fast as 
her tongue went and she always knew everything and every- 
body. Do you know any one named Maria. 

(Not sure now, but if you can give the last name or initial of 
that teacher I would know.) 

Of course, if I gave you his name, his work, his nation and 
his pedigree you would know him, but I must give you just what 
I can. What is B. for. 

All right then. My impudence just served to divert us both 
until Mary Ann sent it in. There is method in all our madness 
you see.” 


“Mary Ann” is another name for \Whirlwind or Jennie 
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P. I did not identify the man described, as it was in no re- 
spect like my father, until the reference was made to the sing- 
ing school. ‘ The brown hair, bit of age’ and red face are 
characteristic of the man identified. He was an old neigh- 
bor living on a farm next to us. He was the precentor in 
the church described, a fact wholly forgotten by me until 
mentioned here. He managed the choir. He would not 
farm, but conducted singing schools all about the country. 
He is very exactly described here in this respect. He was 
not a professional singer, but he had something to do with 
it allthe time. The distinctions implied in what is said about 
the music at these schools is very pertinent. It was mingled 
with hymns, and father had no objection to hymns for secular 
purposes, but objected to hymns of human composition, as 
well as instrumental music, for religious worship. This is 
not made clear here, but one-half of the statement is true and 
the other is half or wholly implied by intimating that there 
was something in the singing to which he did not object. 

He often came over and would talk with father who was 
unable to work much. He had a constitutional antipathy 
to farm work, if I may so describe his condition regarding it 
and which was the subject of much remark in the locality. 
The reference to stains on his hands has no meaning to 
me unless it refers to the use of tobacco. I do not recall 
whether he used it or not. But inquiry shows that he had 
no violin and we know that he did not do shoemaking. It 
is interesting to remark, however, that he lived on the site 
of an old negro’s house who used to mend the shoes of the 
neighborhood. 

His wife is exactly described here. She was one of the 
most loquacious persons I ever knew and she lingered on 
visits just as described and knew or sought to know every- 
body and everything in the neighborhood. She was a very 
hard worker, in fact, the main stay of the family. Her 
name was not Maria, but Margaret. B. was the initial of 
the surname of the family. 

At this point of the communications the subject was 
changed and a little incident about a stray deer being shot 
in the neighborhood and it was said that it was not shot by 
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father or any one in the family. No one recalls any such 
incident, but the control hinted that the story was incidental 
to communications about “an old gun your father used to 
have’ which had already been the subject of messages. 
The following then came and with it a remarkable incident 
naturally associated with the gun and the place in which it 
was said to have been kept. 


“It was used sometimes about the place to shoot anything 
that had to be shot. I don’t know just what, but I see him 
always careful about that gun. No one was to touch it or use it, 
for it was kept loaded and ready for use. (Yes.) It seems to 
be behind a door or near a door for I see it hid there and then I 
see the open door and look out a cross some fields. 

Did you have a door rock at that door. 

(We did at some doors.) 

This is a side door I think and looks like a flat rock as if you 
could step right out of the door down onto this flat rock. It is 
not made and fashioned, but is just put there.” 


Where this gun was kept I do not recall previous to the 
building of the new house in 1860, but it is very probable 
that it was kept in that old kitchen and behind the door 
would be as likely a place as any, until we children were old 
enough to make it dangerous to keep it loaded and in such a 
place. It was not always kept loaded within my memory, 
but was often so. But I remember that he and my mother 
were always very insistent that we children were to let it 
alone unloaded as well as loaded, and they told us some 
disasters due to disobedience in this matter. The gun was 
used for the purposes named. 

The incident of the stone is a remarkable one. When we 
built the new house in 1860 we had a cut stone for the front 
door. What was there before I do not know, but the flat 
unfashioned stone was one that was at the kitchen and side 
door until the new house was built when it was removed 
and finally broken up. But it disappeared from that door 
years ago. 

Immediately following this incident I asked the communi- 
cator what was shot with the old gun, having beeves, hogs 
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and rabbits in mind. I might have thought also of squirrels. 
The answer was, with attending details and incidents, a hawk 
or eagle and then some animal with fur on it finally naming 
a fox or small wolf. We had neither eagles nor foxes nor 
wolves in that locality. We had hawks, however, but no 
significance attaches to this reference. I indicated that I did 
not recall any of these incidents and the promise was made 
to take the matter up on the next day. 


The next day, May 6th, in the subliminal stage of the 
oncoming trance the following remarkable incidents came 
which answered my question about the old gun. 


“What a... Whata... [Pause.] 

(What is it?) 

What are all these animals? (Tell me.) Do pigs mean any- 
thing to you? 

( Yes.) 

I see a whole lot of them. When speaking of them would you 
call them a drove of pigs. I see a whole lot of them, little and 
big and great fat ones. Do you ever kill little ones? 

(Yes, why do you mention them?) 

I don’t know. This is a stock yard. Oh itis funny. Do you 
know? Shall I tell you what I see? (Yes.) Do you know 
anything like a big corral like a stockyard? I never saw anything 
like it before. I see boards around it. It seems that a few go 
out at a time and are killed and dressed. Still it does not look 
like a big thing like Squiers, but there is farming land around it, 
natural country. Do you know about that? 

(Yes.) 

I see a gun and hear something like a report. It is a horrid 
thing to see. I don’t like to see anything like that in heaven. 
You don’t talk. May be you are disgusted. . 

(1 am busy taking notes.) 

Well do you know anything about a great big vat of boiling 
water? (Yes.) Out of doors? (Yes.) It is all sunshine and 
bright. Why it’s for the pigs. (Yes.) Because they scald 
them. It looks like something put in my hand and it scrapes to 
get the bristles off. Do you know that? (Yes.) I can hear 
it. Do you know what I mean when I say that’s what the old 
gun was for? 

(Yes, that’s what I wanted.) 

All right. You think you are getting a good thing when 
you get that. (Yes.) Well, I’d rather be excused. Business I 
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suppose. Those were not killed for the sity. “Well I had 
better go on. Now it’s all lovely.” 


This is a very accurate picture of one of our butchering 
events. We always spoke of the swine as “ droves of hogs ” 
and a certain number suitable for our own meat and others 
whose meat we often furnished were selected from the drove 
and corralled in a small pen about which was a board fence 
on two sides. They were selected two or three at a time 
and shot with the old gun or rifle and then in a large vat or 
hogshead of boiling hot water they were scalded and the hair 
and bristles pulled off, frequently with a corn knife or simi- 
lar instrument. They were killed for the family, but not all 
of them, as I have indicated. 

The communications following this and delivered in the 
automatic writing were from an Aunt, followed by some from 
my wife, when'the sitting closed, my father taking a rest, 
so to speak. 


On May 6th my wife’s communications were suddenly 


interrupted by a message from my father who was apparently 
assisting her and had to take her place. 


“ The father sticks by as if his hands were covered with glue. 
Now by the way do you know anything about warts. Ever have 
any. (Yes) When I spoke of your father’s hands covered with 
glue he was instantly reminded of warts. It seems like a boyish 
episode. J] mean a boy’s episode when there was a pair of hands 
covered with warts. I mean a good number of them at once. 
Do you know anything about that. 

(Yes, I do about mine.) 

Yes that is just what I refer to. Do you remember anything 
about a small closet over a shelf or near it. It seems to be in a 
sort of sitting room and as if it were a closet near a chimney. I 
feel heat near. I reach up to get something.from that closet to 
put on the warts. ‘They were quite troublesome and bled I think, 
for I see sore looking hands for a while. Is that all right. 
(Yes.) What about a piece of pork. Did you rub anything like 
that on them. (Yes.) It was at your father’s suggestion was it 
not. 

(I do not recall that part of it, but I recall the pork.) 

How funny it seems now, but it was serious enough then. I 
also see something which looks like mutton tallow or something 
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hard which is melted and put on. They went away after awhile 
anyway and nobody knew just what cured them.” 


This was followed by reference to war papers kept in 
that closet and intimation that they were read on rainy days 
and Sundays. Probably such papers were kept there and 
read on rainy days, but certainly not on Sundays. I do not 
recall the papers, but I do recall some war books kept on 
such a shelf and read on rainy days and other times. 

We had a closet next to the chimney in the sitting room 
where we kept our medicines. I used to be troubled badly 
with warts and they bled much. I remember using caustic 
on them, but whether this was from the closet or not I do 
not recall, probably it was. I do not remember the use of 
melted tallow for them, but I remember using something 
hot in this way, as they burned the hands considerably. I 
remember also rubbing them with bacon skin at the sugges- 
tion of a neighbor, and my father may have laughingly sug- 
gested it. There was a notion that, if rubbed with bacon 
skin which was buried under the eaves of the roof, the warts 
would get well. 

In the sitting of May 11th much of it was taken up with 
communications relevant to a deceased cousin and apparently 
at times my father seemed to help, as he was once alluded to 
as able to see that nothing was missed. Finally the course 
of things was suddenly interrupted by his assuming the place 
of direct communicator and the following came. 


“What about pollywogs. Do you know anything about 
them. (Yes.) Was there a little place by the side of the road 
where you would see them in the spring. 

(Beside whose road.) 

I see a bit of road somewhere at the back of that house. It 
seems to be a side road. 

(All right. I merely wanted to know if you had in mind 
the same house we were talking about.) 

You know I go to the original home, the father’s farm for 
the pollywogs and I see on the way home from school this place 
where the pollywogs grew. 

(All right.) Do you know about this. (A little more defi- 
nite.) 

And do you know about the swamp. Was there not a place 
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down behind the barn somewhere which was called the swamp 
or meadow. (Yes.) ‘That is where the pussy willows grew and 
some kind of root which the boys went after in the summer and 
fall. 

(Yes, give that name.) [Calamus in mind. ] 

Is it flag root. Wait a minute. I see blue flowers growing 
there like blue flags or something of that sort and cat o nine tails 
too. Whata place it was and the root. Did you scrape bark and 
eat it. (Yes.) Sas... I think it is either birch or sasafras or 
something like that. You can chew the stuff and such yellow 
looking lips you have after it. I think it is beyond me, but your 
father laughs like anything and says it will do the boys good. 

(What about calamus?) 

Is that yellow. (Sometimes.) and sometimes red. (No 
white.) What is the red stuff. 

(1 do not recall the name, but I know what he means.) [I 
had a little herb in mind at the time, but was mistaken. } 

All right. It must have been bitter sometimes for some of the 
boys make up serious faces when they chew it and sometimes it 


is discarded as being of no good. You had some fun after all, did 
you not. 


( Yes.) 

There was something some of the boys felt fear of in that 
meadow. It looks like some sort of a snake. 

(Yes, what kind?) 

Adders was it. I see them always on the watch for the 
venemous thing which looked like the ground or like things 
around the place. It is a heavy looking thing. Was it not 
poisonous or supposed to be. 

(It was supposed to be and for all 1 know was poisonous.) 

Your father speaks of it in that way, but I only see a brownish 
with some spots on it and rather a lazy looking snake. I think 
inyself I would not care to step on one and that was the fear, for 
each one looks carefully where he places his feet. 

Right while I am here I want to ask you if you know any- 
thing about any little berries which grew in that same place. 
They look red and hang in clusters and are not very tall and are 
not especially good to eat. 

(Name them.) 

They look like .... I don’t know yet. Just a minute, but as 
I saw the snake I saw the berries and there seemed a popular 
notion that made both poison, the snake and the berries. I think 
they are not pigeon berries, altho I see some of them higher up.” 


The communications just preceding this quotation were 
about the home of an Uncle and as soon as the pollywogs 
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were mentioned and allusion made to “ beside the road” I 
saw the reference was to my own home and wanted to see 
the matter made clear. I managed this without suggestion, 
tho the reader will remark a little confusion at first. 

There was no regular road back of our house, but there 
was a “ bit of road” there for the cattle and horses to go to 
pasture, and near it began an open ditch where pollywogs, or 
tadpoles as father would always call them, were found in a 
small pool. The open ditch, however, ran down to another 
stream by the side of the main and public road and emptied 
into it near where the old schoolhouse stood and that was 
removed 48 years previous to the sitting. The tadpoles were 
more numerous at times in pools here and where it emptied 
than back of our house where the blind ditch issued into 
the open one. The meadow much of which was wet, swampy 
ground lay some distance behind the barn. One little spot 
was especially swampy and it was some years before it was 
drained dry enough to grow corn. In the meantime sweet 
flag, or calamus as we called it, grew there and we boys used 
to get the root and chew it. This was in the summer and 
fall. I do not remember whether its flower is blue or not, 
but there is a blue flag which has such a bloom, but its root 
is not fit to use. There were no cat 0’ nine tails in this place. 
tho this weed grew in swampy places in that country. The 
allusion is an association of the flag which often grows where 
the other does. It is probable, however, that cat-o-nine tails 
grew there before my time. 

The reference to “scraping bark” is most interesting. 
There were no birches in that country, but there was abun- 
dance of sassafras and some sarsaparilla. We got the root 
of sassafras for tea and used often to carry it in our pockets to 
chew. The bark was red, not yellow. The sarsaparilla was 
vellow and often gotten by father for bitters which he made 
with Wild Cherries as above described. I remember an oc- 
casion when he let us chew some of it and its bitterness 
caused wry faces which gave father his amusement and us 
no further desire to eat it. I do not remember whether it 
made yellow lips or not. 

We boys always went barefooted in the summer and 
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when we cut hay in the meadow named we were dreadfully 
afraid of snakes. It was the black snake and blue racer that 
I had in mind when asking for the kind of snake. Hence the 
answer “adders” was not correct. There was a probably 
harmless adder in that locality, tho not plentiful. The color 
of it was as here described. But it is probable that Mrs. 
Chenoweth knows the snake. The common snakes of our 
locality were of another type, the garter, the black snake and 
the blue racer, the last not so frequent as the former. 

The berries referred to in connection with the snakes were 
what we called pokeberries and they grew in rich soil every- 
where, especially about stumps and decaying wood. The ber- 
ries were a deep red and grew in clusters like grapes. There 
was a popular notion that they were poison and that snakes 
acquired their poison from eating these berries. 

The next incident in connection with my father occurred 
in the subliminal recovery of May 13th. It was as follows. 


“ Have you got a sister over in heaven? 
(Yes, tell me about her.) 
She never communicated with you did she? (Once.) That 
is what I mean. She hasn’t much has she? (No.) She is going 
to some day with your mother. Have you got two mothers? 
(Yes.) So have I. I think this is with your own mother. I 
don’t mean mother-in-law but stepmother. Your father must 


have a funny time with two of them there. He laughs at me 
when I say that. 


(He ought to.) 


Were they sisters. (No.) I must go. They are pushing 
me back.” 


I have a deceased sister who had a sitting with Mrs. 
Chenoweth before she died, Mrs. Chenoweth normally never 
knowing that she had been present. My mother purported 
to communicate to her. Afterward I had a sitting with Mrs. 
Smead who did not know that I had lost a sister and my 
sister came there with my mother, so that it is quite pertinent 
to have them associated in this manner. 

My stepmother is still living, so’ that the error of the 
incident is apparent in the implication that she is not living. 
Possibly the clue to the mistake is found in the reference to 
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the “two mothers” being sisters. They were not sisters, 
but after the death of my mother my father’s sister kept 
house for him and acted as a mother to us. 

On May 20th there was a number of incidents connected 
with a Henry and an Aunt Sally said to be connected with 
our family. There is not a detail or name connected with 
them that is recognizable or verifiable. 

Later in the sitting he described my stepmother’s mother 
whom my stepmother had not seen since she herself was 
eight years of age, her mother dying at that time. An in- 
timation was made that my half sister was named for 
her which was true and a fact that I never knew, as I was 
away at college when my half sister was born and was absent 
from home most of my after life. My sister’s name Hen- 
rietta and my stepmother’s mother’s name came as Hetty, 
the same as in the Piper and Smead cases. It was said of 
this lady that her name was a longer one than Hetty and this 
was true of her maiden name, evidently alluding to her sur- 
name, which I never knew or heard of until inquiry regard- 
ing this incident brought it out. Immediately following this 
came a communication direct from my father. 


“| see now a great bush or tree of white blossoms. They 
look like snow balls or big blooms or bunches of blooms. They 
grew near where your father last lived, in a sort of yard or near 
the house. Do you know if there was a small tree near the 
house that would bloom about now. (Yes.) It sounds like 
the cherry tree is in bloom. Is there a cherry tree near there. 

(There was one at the place I am thinking about.) 

Yes and farther away there were some blossoms that were 
pinker, less like the snow balls because of the deep color and 
when these were blooming it was the joy of your father to see 
them. He loved the spring time and the small apple trees were 
so lovely in blossom. The cherry tree never amounted to much 
as a fruit product, but the others did. You will know this I 
think. He always tried to get all he could out of a tree just as he 
would out of a person, but the cherries defied him and beat his 
power. They always died in sections. I don’t know what he 
means, but I think you will.” 


He then barely referred to a “quince apple”, of which 
he had one or two trees, but no details were associated with 
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it. ‘There was a fine snowball bush in the yard of his early 
home, not his last one as indicated in the text. Its blossoms 
are correctly described here. Also not far from the house 
stood a cherry tree and at about an equal distance two other 
cherry trees, one of them the May cherry. The other two 
were Oxhearts of which he was very fond, but he could never 
succeed in getting them to grow and bear. He was much 
more successful with apples and the Murillo and May cher- 
ries. The Oxhearts “ died in sections”, as said, from some 
warty or fungus growth in the wood, and so did “ defy ” him 
as indicated. 

I learned from my stepmother, what I may have known 
once but had forgotten, that an Ammon Shrub grew next to 
the Snowball bush and had a pink flower. Immediately after 
the reference to the “ quince apple” came the following. 


“ There was one low branching apple tree that was some dis- 
tance from the house. The limbs were low and spreading and 
it seems to be near a wall or fence and some wilder land or 


pasture. It had small yellow almost white apples on it. Do you 
remember that. 


(Not very specific yet.) 
It seems a very early apple and as if it were not much good 


except for cooking, but it tasted about as good as anything be- 
cause it came so early. 


(Yes, if the name of that can come it will clinch matters.) 

Perhaps it can. He picks some up from the ground and turns 
them over and over and calls them something like two names. 
It is a color I think but am not sure. Is it white something. 
He shakes his own head so I know I have it not right yet. Do 
you know a larger red apple or rather striped that came later. 

(Yes, that is right.) and was so juicy and good. (Yes.) I 
do not seem to get either James but I get the picture all right.” 


I then gave the names myself, knowing the difficulty of 
getting proper names in this case. But there was standing 
by the orchard fence, some distance from the house, and 
separating the orchard from the pasture, an Early Harvest 
apple which ripened the last of June or early in July. It 
was a whitish yellow apple and very good to eat at that 
season and we occasionally used it for cooking, but we boys 
gave little chance to use it much for cooking. In the new 
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orchard was the Red Astrakan apple which was not striped, 
properly speaking, but was mixed red and green with small 
white spots on it. It was a very juicy apple and the whole 
family were very fond of it. Tho the names could not be 
given, the reader will remark that the communicator got the 
idea that there were two names for the apple and got the 
two species a little mixed in referring the “color” to the 
EKarly Harvest ”. 

There followed this communication a long effort to de- 
scribe and name some berry which I take to have been the 
ground cherry which was properly described and which father 
liked. But there was so much confusion with wild straw- 
berries, blueberries and things of the kind associated with the 
locality in which Mrs. Chenoweth was born that the incident 
lost its possible significance. There were features of descrip- 
tion applying well to my father’s place, but they do not re- 
quire mention or emphasis. In the midst of this he suddenly 
reverted to thistles. 


“ Do you know anything about thistles. 
(Yes, go ahead.) 


I see him looking at some very pink thistles and they are a 
pest. They are everywhere and he hates them, but it is no use 
to burn them. They come up bigger than ever. They are bad 
for the soil and for cattle. Do you know about that. 


(Yes Ido. Does he know any special place where they were 
so thick on the farm?) — 


Yes and he had to have them cut but that was no good either. 
They breed and propagate. Were they Canadian thistles. 
(No.) just plain American thistles. (Yes.) ” 


Thistles were a pest to father and he made strenuous 
efforts to eradicate them. They had a pink bloom tinged 
with purple. He would burn them to destroy the seeds, but 
he could not prevent their growth by this, tho he much 
diminished their abundance. ‘There was one perfect thicket 
of them at one place that he had to have cut by some one 
else. He could not do it, tho he had done it on other parts 
of the farm. 

After another attempt to get the name of the ground cher- 
ries, which failed, he referred to the same cap which had been 
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mentioned through Mrs. Piper and in my Report on the case. 
But it was over-described and then another cap described 
which he never had within my recollection. There was also 
an account of some fur robes which we were said to have 
had, but I do not recall any such affairs in our family. Some 
people in the locality used them in cold weather for “ car- 


riage or sleigh”’ as here stated, but we had none that I can 
recall. 


As Mrs. Chenoweth was recovering normal consciousness 
wine was mentioned and on my inquiry who referred to it I 


got the reply that it came from my father. He made grape 
wine occasionally. 


In the sitting of May 25th allusion was made to an ice 
house and pond said to have been my father’s. This is not 
recognizable by any one and is not probable for any one in 
that locality for any early period of my life. Also I knew of 
none later. Then came the following. . 


* Do you know about some buildings that were put up near 
the old home with boards sawed near the place. (Go on.) 
\Vhen I saw this water like a small pond and the ice I saw also 
a wheel and heard noises as if sawing and then I saw new boards 
and planks and work going on near the old home. It looks more 
like a building in which stock or something of that sort is to be 
kept and later I see a large building with open doors at each 
end and it is so roomy and big, so much better than the old barn. 

(Yes, what kind of a barn was the old barn?) 

Do you mean the material or the size. (Material.) I see a 
lot of stone and rough ... I do not know just what they are but 
they are rougher than the new one is. I put my hand on it and 
it is so rough, not like smooth finished board or shingles but as if 
whole big things were put together and strongly fastened, but 
there are some half round log effects inside and worn very 
smooth. Do you know what I mean. 

(Yes, now go on with the new one.) 

The new one is so large and high. The first impression in 
comparing the two is the height and roominess, space, and then 
the attention is drawn to the better lumber and materials. The 
foundation is better also and the cellar underneath, for one can 


go in under on one side and do some work there for something 
is kept there. 


(What was kept there?) 
It is something alive, for I see the moving about and running 
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forth and I see a sort of pen as if something was kept penned in 
as well. What it is 1 do not see. It is smaller than a cow or 
horse and is more like pigs or lambs. They do not look much 


alike and yet in general the size is not unlike. Did you have 
both hogs and lambs. (Yes.) ” 


The “small pond” mentioned is the mill dam that ran a 
sawmill and at which we had sawed a part of the lumber for 
building a new barn in 1877. The old barn was a log barn 
with weather-boarded sheds around the log portion. The 
logs were hewn and worn smooth. They looked much like 
“half logs”. The stones were connected with the new barn, 
the foundation of the old one being stone, but not much of a 
foundation. ‘The new one had a very impressive stone foun- 
dation. 

The new barn was a very large one and quite high. It 
had two stories, the upper portion for storing grain and the 
lower for sheltering the stock. The doors were not at the 
end, but at the sides and when opened allowed free ventila- 
tion to the barn. The lumber in it was much superior in 
kind to that of the old barn. The entrance to the “ cellar”’ 
or lower story where the stock were kept was at the end and 
not the side, tho it was at the side of the bank. All the stock 
had free movements about the lower story, except in the 
spring when we made pens for the young pigs and lambs. 
The allusion to “ roominess ” in the new barn represents a 
very special feature of it about which my father was very 
particular. There was not a post in the upper story except 
in the outside framework. It was made so purposely, that 
we might turn a team of horses and wagon in it, if necessary. 


“T see sometimes a hen go in there but it is not its place. 
It goes and steals a nest sometimes and makes all sorts of trouble 
for the boys. They had to hunt up that setting hen and break up 
her nest. Do you know what that means. (Yes.) It is so 
strange to me. I did not have that particular kind of sport but 
it seems to be serious business sometimes. I see a barrel and 
some straw or hay in it and a little feathered bead eye in the 
midst of it and a boy’s hand go down and snatch that birdy from 
her hiding place. Any box or barrel or place where an egg 
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might stay a hen can be found in the spring, so says your father. 
Do you know anything about mixing up feed for calves. 

(Yes, go on.) 

Was there a big box with some meal, a sort of chest and was 
there a tall machine or cutting affair. It looks like corn stalks 
which are chopped or cut and it is near the chest where the meal 
is, and then I see something put together and taken to the little 
creatures to eat and how they do eat and how funny they smell. 
Do you know about that. 

(What sort of stuff besides corn meal was mixed with that 
food ?) 

Sometimes there is something that looks like potatoes. I 
don’t know what it is but there is a word which seems like mash, 
something like that and there is a liquid too. Do they not some- 
times add milk. 

(1 do not know about that. He added something else, not 
potatoes.) 

Wait and I will see if he can tell. [Pause.] It is not a 
liquid which you mean is it. (No.) I thought not, for I had 
written that but he goes to another place and takes something 
in a round looking box. I think it is a measure of some sort 
and pours it in. It goes in very much like another grain. (Yes.) 
There were compartments in which different grains were kept 
and there was some in a bag which he did not raise himself but 
had brought there from another place. You know about that. 

(Yes, and one little word will tell exactly what that was.) 

Yes is it oats. (No.) Never mind. It will come in a min- 
ute. Is it not something ground up for that especial purpose. 
(Yes.) Some kind of meal I think it is. Is there such a thing 


as bone meal. (No.) I cannot get it, but it will come as those 
things do.” 


We boys had both fun and trouble hunting the eggs and 
managing to prevent the hens from “ setting”’, as we called 
it. They would steal away and hide their nests and had to 
be hunted up. The detailed description of a barrel and 
snatching the young bird may fit many instances, but not in 
the exact form indicated. 

My father had a cutting machine for oats. We never cut 
up corn stalks for feed. When the oats were cut they were 
mixed with ground corn and bran and then fed to the horses 
and cows, not the calves in particular, tho they received it as 
soon as it was possible to wean them from milk. The mix- 
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ture was moistened with water into a sort of mash when 
put into the troughs. . 

I thought it would be a good test to get the wire” bran ” 
in the midst of terms and ideas that showed the traces of 
subconscious coloring and so asked for the meal without 
indicating what it was. The struggle to get it brought out 
several true facts in connection with the preparation of this 
food. We had several “compartments” for grain and this 
meal or bran was as often kept in bags as in anything else, 
I think more frequently. It was taken out in the half bushel 
measure which was round. We bought the bran in later life. 
Earlier we exchanged wheat for it. The reader will observe 
that I did not get the word I wanted, but it is probable 
that “ bone” is a mistake for bran, as no intelligent person 
would ever even guess “ bone meal” as a food for calves. 


(To be Continued.) 
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FURTHER EXPERIMENTS AND NOTES BY MR. 
PRESCOTT F. HALL. | 


Readers will remember a record of experiments and notes 
by Mr. Hall in the Journal of last year (Vol. V, pp. 225-240). 


In looking over earlier records recently he found the follow- 
ing incident and note. 


25th, 1912, I have found the notes of an earlier sitting of March 
1909 


Since the above mentioned article was published, February 


‘had taken with me a MS. book written by ‘Miss X’ 
mentioned in the article. Mrs. K. got ‘a woman presence with 
water. She died abroad. Sees her on deck of a steamer in a 


chair. Saw bright colors about her, also flowers in a foreign 
country.’ ” 


Note: “ Miss X and I were in the same steamer to England 
in 1889. We always had a controversy about steamer chairs, 
as she preferred to sit in mine and had tied a hat ribbon of hers 
on it to identify it. She died in London Aug. 15th, 1890. She 
was taken ill in the winter of 1889-90 in Nice and was especially 
interested in the flower festival there, having insisted on being 
carried to the window to watch it.” 


One point of special interest in these incidents is the con- 
formity of the process of giving the message to the “ mental 
picture’ method described in the work of Mrs. Chenoweth 
(pp. 275-280 above). Especially noteworthy is the jumbled 
and, at the same time, fragmentary character of the pictures. 
Only glimpses of the wholes evidently in the mind of the 
communicator come through. The panorama of the scenes 
probably pass rapidly before the mind of the communicator 
and a detail here and there catches the attention of the 
psychic. The same lack of totality is here apparent as al- 
most everywhere in giving messages. 


February 15th, 1912. 
I had a sitting with Mrs. Keeler to-day after a year of 


intermission and got exactly the same kind of thing which I 
described in my article. Below are record and notes. 
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“Abdullah: ‘If you wish for harmony you must go to the 
plane of harmony. You will then find yourself.’ 

“Note: ‘Three days a 0 I was studying the principle of 
“harmony ” as used in T. K.’s Great Work and other books.’ 

“*The thing to do is to imagine a great black circle with a 
pinhole through which light comes. You are to go out through 
the pinhole.’ 

“Note: ‘I began sitting by myself again two evenings ago 
and the first idea that came was of exactly what Abdullah de- 
scribes.’ 

“ (You said you saw me arrive at the goal and now you seem 
not very sure. How is that?) 

“Ahmed: “It is like a flight of stairs. We are the ‘st 
we see you on the top landing ultimately and we see you gs‘ 
go. But we do not know how many stairs will break a 
to be repaired before you can go up. Therefore we can 
how long it will take to go up all the stairs.’ ; 

“Note: ‘ Three times in the past week, each time to a dif- 
ferent person, I have used the simile of a flight of stairs in de- 
scribing certain theories in connection with the stock market.’ ” 

In his comments on these incidents as a whole Mr. Hall adds 
the following, with a summary. 

“This does not amount to much in itself, but it is cumulative 
to the previous records. It is a good example of three distinct 
definite ideas which had been recently in my mind. 

“ One suggested by another, viz., harmony by T. K. 

“One suggested by the control in my sitting, viz., pinhole. 

“One suggested by myself to others, viz., stairs. 

“Tt is also interesting testimony to Mrs. Keeler’s memory 
that, in connection with an instruction to imagine my physical 
body deliquescing, I remarked I had suggested that once myself. 
Quick as a flash came the answer: ‘ You spoke of molasses, we 
say water.’ That must have been two years ago. Cf. article 
(p. 232). It has not been mentioned since.” 


Comparison with the article shows that it was milk that 
was mentioned, not water, so that the incident would as well 
show defective memory as anything else. It might even 
suggest that it was not her own memory that was concerned 
in the phenomena, especially if we endeavored to assume 


such large capacities as are usually attributed to the subcon- 
scious.—Editor. 


